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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN OUR SCHOOLS 
I. WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR TEACHERS? 


I approach this task with much diffidence. In response to the 
Editor’s compelling invitation, I am attempting to write about 
teaching to teachers, in fact, to religious teachers about teach- 
ing religion. A slight acquaintance with the problem and with 
the teacher’s temperament would daunt a wiser pen, but in me, 
wisdom has deserted daring, and so in I rush. The story of the 
Irish “tinker” furnishes an apt apologia. The “tinker” was 
strenuously engaged in his daily occupation of beating his donkey, 
as along the road he slowly moved. A passer-by accosted him, 
saying, “Why are you bating the poor baste?” Without desisting 
for a moment, the “tinker” replied in tones and looks of indig- 
nation, “If I don’t bate him, who will?” 

We teachers of religion are in need of a “bating” to save us 
from the fatal disease of complacency and smugness, which is 
ever hovering near our classrooms. The “bating” may be less 
irritating when administered from within the craft by one of 
its members, a distinction I lay claim to. A rare opportunity 
for study and observation in schools abroad, both in the old 
and new lands, has been granted to me, and with that goes a 
considerable experience, covering ten years as diocesan inspector 
of schools in W.A. That consideration may moderate the indig- 
nation among my fellow craftsmen, which these remarks are cer- 
tain to arouse, but it cannot lessen the cheekiness and cockiness 
of their tone and message. That comes from the fact that all 
men of small stature are dictatorial and bossy. I am afraid I 
am much smaller even than I look. 
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SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE 


We are not satisfied. That is a good sign; in fact, the best 
evidence that our craft is alive and alert, its that we are not sat- 
isfied. It will be an evil day for the Church of God when we 
teachers of religion sit down and hug ourselves because there is 
nothing more to learn. I wish we could have a show of hands 
on this: “Hands up all the teachers who are satisfied!” More 
than I thought! Well, gentle teachers with your hands up, 
please skip these paragraphs, because you have attained the goal 
that I am striving for, and most certainly will continue to strive 
for without much hope of satisfying success this side of Karra- 
katta. (Karrakatta is the musical name we give our cemetery 
in Perth.) There is something wrong somewhere with our work 
as teachers of religion. What is it and where is it? We are not 
delivering the goods, as our forefathers hoped our Catholic schools 
would do. The results are not commensurate with our efforts. 
For years past we had an unfailing alibi in the Catechism text. 
We blamed the Catechism for everything. For the last twenty- 
five years we have listened to lamentations of catechetical Jere- 
miahs moaning because religious instruction meant nothing but 
the Catechism. A chorus of discontent arose from Catholic class- 
rooms, growling and glaring at the Catechism as a thing unholy. 
The Catechism has been hunted through the pages of Catholic 
journalism. There may have been some slight justification for 
this attack on a method of teaching that has borne so much 
fruit. We cannot, however, continue to hold the Catechism ac- 
countable for all the evils. Today a wealth of catechetical litera- 
ture has entered the classroom and threatens to oust the Cate- 
chism from its long and solitary possession. I now suggest that 
we direct attention to ourselves, the teachers of religion, and 
examine our catechetical consciences, to see how much of the 
blame, that the Catechism has borne so patiently, may be laid 
at our own doors. Under four headings I summarize the charges 
that may be levied against us, the teachers of religion. Let us 
stand at the bar of reason and honestly face these accusations, 
viz.: (1) That anyone can teach Catechism; (2) That we 
lack professional preparation and professional aids; (3) That we 
send indifferent teachers into the lower grades; (4) That the 
remnants of the parrot-system still linger with us. What say 
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you, teachers of religion, are you or are you not guilty of these 
four or of any one of them? 

Permit me to be more explicit on these accusations, because 
I believe an analysis of each of them will uncover the weak points 
in our work, and isolate for our correction the main defects in 
our teaching of religion. 


1, ANYONE CAN TEACH CATECHISM 


One of the happiest souvenirs of my post-graduate course at 
the Catholic University of America is the memory of those in- 
spirational “talks” given to us, priest-students, in Caldwell Hall 
by Bishop Shahan, the then rector. I recollect his saying that 
it takes a very humble man to write a textbook for the Primary 
Grades. There seems to be so little return from that arduous 
work, so little appreciation of its difficulty, and so little recog- 
nition of its valuable contribution, that authors are tempted to 
seek other fields and other markets for their wares. The teacher 
of Catechism must possess that rare virtue of humility in a 
fuller sense even than the author of textbooks, if he is to become 
a success. He must begin by making an act of self-denial that 
is not easy, because of a prevailing sentiment that anyone can 
teach the Catechism. To convince oneself, that teaching the 
Catechism requires as much care and study in its preparation 
as other subjects on the curriculum, is the first step in the ad- 
vance that we teachers of religion hope for. A change in the 
attitude of superiors of schools is very desirable. The teaching 
of Catechism must rank on equal footing, at least, with the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic, or Geography, or Literature, and it must re- 
ceive as careful consideration in the selection of the teacher as 
do those secular subjects. It has happened that teaching the 
Catechism has been apportioned to teachers who have earned 
their retirement, but who are humored by their superiors with 
a class in Catechism as a pleasant pastime. Let us pray that 
such an expensive pastime is no longer indulged in by those on 
the retired list. The most hopeful sign that I have observed in 
the teaching of religion in recent years is the growing conscious- 
ness among teachers that teaching the Catechism has its diffi- 
culties proportionate to its responsibilities. The late Dr. Yorke of 
San Francisco had a happy facility of expressing an accepted 
thought in a characteristic manner. On this point he once said: 
“Any school that does not give to the teaching of religion at least 
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the same care, the same skill, and the same efficiency that it gives 
to other subjects, is like the fig tree the Lord cursed, not only 
because it bears no fruit, but because its very verdure is a snare 
to the parents that trust it, and a fraud on the Church that main- 
tains it.” * 


2. LACK OF PROFESSIONAL AIDS 


I shall have something to say about the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers in a later article. I confine my remarks now to 
the lack of professional aids. Without any hesitation I con- 
sider the lack of professional equipment for the teacher of re- 
ligion the most serious and far-reaching defect in our schools. 
The teacher is the school, and if we wish our schools to suc- 
ceed, we must help the teacher. Teachers of religion are on a 
starvation diet in professional literature. Even when some crusts 
in the form of a few books are provided, there seems to be no time 
for that branch of study in the daily life of our communities. 
We all know, but few of us realize, that a teacher who ceases to 
read will soon cease to do first rate work. Judging by the lack 
of educational literature in our schools, and the poorness of 
equipment for the teaching of religion, our teachers are expected 
to teach everything out of their own heads. 

We have not yet grasped the necessity of including a material 
equipment for the teaching of religion in our annual budget. 
Religious Instruction is a school subject with a definite period 
each day. That demands from us teachers, system, and depth 
and thoroughness, if we are to use the time allotted profitably. 
The need of a school equipment is shown by the fact that the 
best teachers are found to be devising some make-shift equipment 
of their own. That is very good as far as it goes, but we must 
face the limitations of the home-made equipment. Our children 
are pragmatists. They will readily contrast this home-made 
equipment with the well-equipped secular subjects to the detri- 
ment of the one subject for which our schools were built. I now 
suggest that schools include in their yearly budget of expendi- 
ture a certain sum for books for the use of the teachers and for 
professional aids and material; that pastors assume this extra 
financial burden for the smaller schools, which cannot afford 
to do so; that each community horarium provides time for the 


‘The Teaching of Religion. Address given in 1918 before the Catholic 
Educational Association of America. 
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study and discussion of such books; and that each parochial 
school maintains a corner in its library devoted to books on the 
teaching of religion, and not be obliged to borrow them from 
the Motherhouse library. That expenditure would be small each 
year, once the original equipment was there. Is not this just as 
important as many of the other objects for which we have to 
raise money? What would surely be unreasonable would be to 
build expensive schools and then to grudge the last few pounds 
that would make the schools’ greatest work more effectively 
taught. Would that some person of wealth had vision enough to 
establish a library endowment for our poorer schools! That would 
be the most enduring memorial that anyone could raise to his 
name. 

I make these suggestions fully conscious of the financial cir- 
cumstances of parishes and schools. Although we are still in 
the brick-and-mortar stage, let not our horizon be limited by 
that consideration. The school building is, after all, much less 
important in the education of the child than the teacher. As we 
cannot make bricks without straw, we cannot make teachers 
without books. In the midst of the worries that bricks cause, let 
us never forget the essential need of books and equipment for 
the teacher. Dr. Yorke once more summarizes in his own inim- 
itable manner what I have been saying in halting fashion. “Pious 
and zealous men erect palatial school houses, but when it comes 
to the teaching of religion, the children must be content with 
the penny catechism, because other religious textbooks would 
cost a little more. The end for which the school was built was 
to teach religion, and religion is the only cheap thing about the 
school. It is certainly the wisdom of putting a gold case on an 
Ingersoll watch.” ? 


3. TEACHERS IN THE LOWER GRADES 


Looking through the pages of the history of education one 
cannot help noticing the emphasis laid on the importance of the 
beginning years in school. In the ideal state which Plato would 
build on the foundation stone of education, the beginning is the 
chiefest part. Again and again in “The Republic,” Plato stresses 
the doctrine of beginnings. “You are not ignorant that in every- 
thing the beginning is the great affair especially with respect to 


*The Parish School and Catholic Parish. Address given in 1923 before 
the Catholic Educational Association of America. 
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young and tender beings; it is then they may be moulded and 
receive the imprint which you wish to give them’”—is his advice 
to educators. The more delicate the thing, the more important 
are the initial stages. Quintilian, the most famous of Latin 
teachers, sought the goal of a finished orator by beginning 
young (“ab infantia formare”). That great teacher held that 
whatever is gained in infancy is an acquisition to youth, and 
whatever is wrong in infancy is a hindrance to youth. From 
these names to the moderns seems a long way, but we have gained 
little new, except that the psychology of today reaffirms the im- 
portance of beginnings. Many forms of mental inefficiency in 
later life, both major, such as hysteria, neurosis, and certain 
kinds of shell-shock, and minor, such as lapses of memory, slips 
of tongue and pen, are now traceable to the repression of emo- 
tional experience in earlier life. I call upon this evidence be- 
cause I want to press home the third accusation, viz., the custom 
of looking upon the lower grades as the practice-ground for 
young teachers. It is a serious error to think that anyone can 
teach babies, provided she is taller than they are. How dearly 
we have paid, and are paying for that mistaken view! I offer 
the Superiors of schools the advice of some heads, long and 
wise in teaching experience, namely, that the teacher in the 
First Grade should be a first grade teacher. The beginning is 
the chiefest part of any work, and it should be in the hands of a 
master. Promotion among teachers should be from Grade VIII 
to Grade I, and the Grade I teacher should rank first in impor- 
tance. Send your ablest teacher among the beginning grades, and 
build true foundations for your school’s success. 

I would say to pastors interested in their schools, concentrate 
upon securing good teachers for the early grades, and you may 
allow the top grades to take care of themselves. It is criminal 
to let beginning teachers loose upon the babies to practice the 
art of teaching. The lower down one goes, the more that is 
demanded of the teacher. It is comparatively easy to lecture 
to leaving classes, or to direct the study of the upper grades, 
but in the lower grades, the teacher of wide experience, of tact, 
and of ability is needed. Therefore, I say to the Superiors of 
schools, put your great teachers among the little children of the 
early grades, and exercise your novices among the children of 
the upper grades, where, if they teach nothing, they at least do 
no harm. 
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4. REMNANTS OF THE PARROT-SYSTEM 


During the past forty years there has been a combined at- 
tack on memorizing: it has come to be looked upon as non- 
educational. The practice of the past erred, not by having mem- 
orizing so prominent, but by not having the subject matter to 
be memorized understood and explained beforehand. Learning 
by heart was an end in itself. The reform movement tends to 
go to the opposite extreme and put memory work outside the 
school completely. Those antagonists of memory work quite 
forget that in Continental countries there is four times as much 
memorizing as in English-speaking schools. It is considered 
by some educationalists that U. 8. A. is some years behind Eu- 
rope in the status of her matriculated students, simply because 
of their lack of memorizing. Memory work must have a big 
share in school work. All children are equal to it. It comes 
within the reach of the average. At the proper age it is really a 
pleasure. It is one of the things that children can do well, and 
feel the effect of their work coming back to them in the satis- 
faction of memorizing accurately. Another advantage is that 
the practice of memorizing during school days fosters the habit 
of using it afterwards—a valuable acquisition, surely. “Habitu- 
ation comes before reasoning,” says Aristotle, and therefore in 
appealing to the memory faculty of children we are acting psy- 
chologically. For children memorizing is a help to understanding. 

In the teaching of religion, the parrot-system is our greatest 
enemy. All of us have erred in setting chunks of Catechism 
before our children, who must swallow without masticating, with 
the resultant indigestion and nausea. Memorizing is the final 
stage in an intelligent process; it is the flowering of the previous 
instruction: first the doctrine should be explained in simple words, 
using black-board, pupils’ note-books, bible story and picture, 
then put into Catechism words, and then when necessary memo- 
rized. Remnants of the parrot-system still linger with us, when, 
for instance, a pastor demands from children preparing for First 
Holy Communion a memorized recital of chapters from the 
Catechism. Look at the Catechism (Chapters on the Blessed 
Eucharist) and realize the absurdity of asking children from 
six to eight years to prepare for Holy Communion by such 
memorized parrot-song. 
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Are children in the Infant School to memorize anything? Cer- 
tainly, in fact much more than they do at present—but not 
Catechism. Father Drinkwater, the founder of the Sower Scheme, 
makes a distinction that is worthy of attention. He holds that 
a child can memorize words of literature, even though not under- 
stood, because it is the language of life. With scientific language, 
such as we find in our catechism, there is no good learning it before 
its meaning is understood and realized. And when asked why, 
he replied that the cold, precise, accurate language of science 
has nothing in it but the idea, no associations, nothing for the 
imagination to lay hold of. He continues: “It is unnatural and 
fruitless to learn by heart a statement scientifically formulated 
before its meaning is understood. Nobody would ever do such a 
thing unless coerced in some way, and nobody would do it with- 
out boredom: when it is done, even though the words remain in 
the memory, they are not available for use: they are there as 
dead things and they strike no roots.” 

The defenders of “by heart” Catechism may console them- 
selves by the increased volume of “by heart” matter that is now 
advocated for the Infant School, even though the Catechism 
is definitely banished. Here, as in other periods of the school, 
we wish to stir the imagination, warm the heart and strengthen 
the will—and the Catechism has failed to do so. Father Drink- 
water outlines what may be memorized with profit: “I quite 
agree that the infants may well begin to store their verbal mem- 
ory, even with words of which the meaning is mostly beyond 
them. But to choose for this purpose the theological definitions 
of the Catechism seems rather like missing an opportunity, 
when there are so many words of greater devotional usefulness, 
more beautiful, and more nourishing to the mind, waiting to be 
committed to memory. The Catechism answers, however nec- 
essary in their own time and place, will never serve (for instance) 
as prayers to fall back upon in one’s thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. I think that Infant School efforts at memorizing would 
more profitably be directed to short (very short) passages from 
the Canticles, Psalms, or Gospels, or rhymed prayers and hymns, 
or such little prayers as those of Father Roche, which would help 
to warm the imagination and enrich the vocabulary of prayer.” 

Joun T. McManon. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth, West Australia. 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN RELATION TO THE CHARACTER 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


One of the greatest blessings of God to man is health whether 
of the body or of the mind. The best criterion of its importance 
is the commandment instituted by the Giver of life Himself 
which obliges us not only to respect the lives of others but also 
to preserve and conserve our own. The World War revealed 
some startling facts in regard to the violation of this privilege 
and was the means of giving great impetus to the teaching of 
health in American schools. Over twenty-two per cent of less 
than a million and one-half men were rejected on account of 
physical disabilities. A far more lamentable circumstance is 
that many of these cases were preventable or controllable.’ It 
seems appalling that in our glorious republic nearly three hun- 
dred thousand men suffered from physical disabilities many of 
which might have been prevented if proper teaching programs 
had been inaugurated. But, thank God, we can look more hope- 
fully to the future, since twenty-eight states make physical 
education compulsory by legislative enactment, and many school 
systems in other states include such a program in their curric- 
ulum. 

Hand and hand with a somatic, hygienic program should go 
a sound mental one. The latter is as far-reaching in its results 
as the former since upon it the successful adjustment of millions 
of our citizens depends. A program of physical health educa- 
tion would avail little if the development of a healthful mental 
attitude in pupils were not made the goal of the school’s highest 
endeavor. 

The aim of mental hygiene is “the care of the mind diseased, 
the prevention of mental disorder and the development of habits 
of healthful activity.”? Any program that aims to realize the 
objectives embodied in this definition may be properly called a 
mental hygiene program. However, when we speak of 
mental hygiene we are frequently led to apply this term ex- 
clusively to the care of the feeble-minded. This is an aberration 
which cannot be too carefully guarded against. The normal 


* Journal of the N.E.A., p. 422. Dec. 1922. 
*Burnham, “The Normal Mind,” p. 8. 
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and gifted child and adult stand in as much need of a thorough 
knowledge of mental hygiene principles and of their application 
as do the feeble-minded. “The slightest influence in the early 
environment of a child may change the entire course of that 
life and the person may become an entirely different individual 
because of some such factor.”* There is still another class 
that needs the treatment which mental hygiene can give. These 
are the retarded or dull children who comprise a large proportion 
of our population between the group classed as feeble-minded 
and those classed as normal. “What potential possibilities of 
discontent, failure and crime lie in this group!” * 

It will be the purpose of this paper to trace in broad outline 
a program that will function vicariously as a mental hygiene 
program in the character training of individuals comprising the 
three groups usually included in any school system—namely 
the retarded, the normal and the gifted. We shall not attempt 
an analysis of the group designated as feeble-minded since indi- 
viduals belonging to this group are properly institutional cases 
and would require an entirely different method of treatment than 
could be accorded it in this paper. 

It is not necessary to go beyond our own experience to find ex- 
amples in plenty of what has been done for the dull and retarded 
child. Only within the very recent past has this condition been 
recognized and effective measures taken to devise means designed 
to correct the existing evil. The greatest contribution of educa- 
tional testing has been the recognition of individual differences 
among children. Under the traditional method, which unhappily 
is only too common even today, how is the dull and retarded child 
eared for? In the majority of instances by striving to make 
him keep pace with the normal and often with the gifted child. 
Is this fair? Most emphatically no. Children of this type of 
mentality when obliged to compete with those of a superior type 
are unquestionably doomed to failure. The too frequent repeti- 
tion of this experience forms the basis for the much discussed 
inferiority complex likely to develop in such environment, or at 
least for the discontent and unhappiness to which these children 
become a prey. “Most mental disorders commence with some 
kind of discontent, trouble or unhappiness. The gradual develop- 


*Morgan, “The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child.” 
“Inskeep, “Teaching Dull and Retarded Children.” 
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ment of this discontent, etc., causes the individual to come into 
conflict with his environment which frequently results in a psy- 
chosis unless the proper adjustment is made.” * 

Two things will save these children from becoming failures: 
(1) The will to control themselves, and (2) the consciousness 
that they can succeed when they have used their best efforts.” ° 
We agree with Inskeep that to attain this goal—the realization 
of successful living—it will be necessary to practice the advice 
he gives, but we feel that Catholic training has something above 
and beyond this to contribute to the accomplishment of this im- 
portant objective. In the matter of attention alone, how often 
will not these children be called upon to exercise their will, 
particularly when the subject matter is uninteresting. Again 
in their emotional life, in the conflict of impulses and desires 
what control will be required! When faced with a definite mental 
trouble, how meet it? These and many other problems await 
solution by the retarded child. 

To meet and solve these problems careful preparation is re- 
quired. What should be the nature of this preparation? First 
of all the tasks assigned to the dull or retarded child should be 
within the scope of his capacity. What is simple for the normal 
child may be difficult for the retarded. It is of primary impor- 
tance, also, that proper objectives be selected. These may be 
identical with those prescribed for the normal and even for the 
gifted child, but the method of presenting them is necessarily 
different. That these children may occasionally experience the 
thrill of success so essential for laying the foundation of that 
self-confidence upon which future successes depend, it is of para- 
mount importance that the initial tasks be simple. These tasks 
should be arranged in an ascending order of difficulty, so that 
as time progresses the child becomes master of a certain number 
of elements that eventually will enable him to take his place in 
the social group as a “self-controlled, self-supporting citizen.” * 

For children of this class Inskeep suggests five objectives: 
(1) Health, (2) Social living, (3) Getting and holding a job, 
(4) Thrift, (5) Efficient use of leisure time,’ to all of which we 
subscribe. But in a Catholic system this classification would 


*Dr. Moore, Lecture on Psychiatry, Providence Hospital, Oct. 1, 1927. 
*Opus cited, p. 1. 

*Opus cited, p. 2. 

*Tbid. 
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not be complete. Therefore we add a further one, namely the 
relation of the child to his Creator, which in our estimation is the 
most important of all. A child who has an intense realization of 
his duty to his God, who learns to know Him, to love Him and 
to serve Him, and who endeavors to make progress in this divine 
knowledge, love and service as far as his limited capacity will 
allow at each stage of his existence will find no difficulty in 
fulfilling the other objectives. 

To the attainment of this ideal, the curriculum can contribute 
much. It may be the medium through which these objectives 
function as a unit. This can be effected by making religion 
the core subject of the curriculum. This is the vitalizing ele- 
ment alone capable of integrating the various branches included 
in the course of study. In this way we may aim at developing the 
complete personality of every individual being entrusted to us; 
in other words, we may endeavor to form in him a Christlike 
character. 

Religion is essentially an active process. It is living for God— 
it is service of God. “Service of God means simply giving honor 
to whom honor is due, and is based on the truth that God is the 
Efficient Cause of all being, for without Him was made nothing 
that was made. This recognition of God as the Principle whence 
all proceeds and the consequent recognition of a debt in justice 
to Him, is according to St. Thomas the very essence of re- 
ligion.”® But service of God becomes more valuable when 
prompted by love. The individual who performs every action 
through love for God is living the highest kind of life. “It does 
not require much time to make us saints; it requires only much 
love.” *° “To love God here below is better than to know Him.” ™ 
The ideal that we wish our children to strive for then, is union 
with God, which can be attained by the performance of a chain 
of acts all integrated by a deep and sincere love for God. “By 
union with God and love for her Lord the faithful soul binds 
together her virtues into a garland of flowers. 


We will make Thee garlands 
Flowering in Thy love. 


* Fulton J. Sheen, “Religion Without God,” p. 351. 
* Tbid., p. 348. 
"Jacques Maritain, “Prayer and Intelligence,” p. 7. 
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And thus Christian virtues form a system; they make, so to 
speak, an aureole, the center of which is charity, and the rays 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost.” ** The curriculum should provide 
this chain of acts, but the curriculum and its activities are pri- 
marily determined by the aim of education. This aim should 
include not only a statement of ideals but also the “activities, 
problems, thoughts or needs which these ideals are to influence 
or control.” 

In selecting the definition of an aim, I can find no better than 
that given by Doctor Johnson in a paper read before the super- 
intendents’ section of the Catholic Educational Association, April 
15, 1925, entitled, “The Aim of the Catholic Elementary 
School.” “The aim of the Catholic elementary school is to pro- 
vide the child with those experiences which are calculated to 
develop in him such knowledge, appreciations and habits as will 
yield a character equal to the contingencies of fundamental Chris- 
tian living in American democratic society.” The most impor- 
tant duty then which devolves upon the school is that of supply- 
ing the proper experiences that will “develop in the child the 
knowledge, appreciations and habits that will yield a character 
equal to the contingencies of fundamental Christian living in 
American democratic society.” In other words we are to pre- 
pare children for social living—for social life lived as Christ 
lived it. We sometimes forget that our Blessed Savior was pre- 
eminently a social being. “The ordinariness of Christ’s life is 
a fact of such significance that I do not hesitate to call it its 
theologi¢al aspect, because it is an immense acquisition to the 
history of human sanctity and human spiritualness that the Son 
of God on earth should have led a life not different in its ex- 
ternal arrangements from the ordinary social life of the men of 
His time and His social standing. ‘Is not this the carpenter, 
the Son of Mary?’ This exclamation on the lips of Christ’s near- 
est acquaintances shows well how completely unprepared the 
Jewish mind was to receive its heaven from the hands of an 
artisan whom they had met daily for years past.” ** 

In what particular way are these experiences to be brought 
to the child and made to function in his life? Without doubt 
method is the channel for conveying them, but just here is the 


* Petitot, “A Spiritual Renascence,” pp. 149-150. 
* Vonier, “The Personality of Christ,” pp. 169, ff. 
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difficulty. What method? In the present developmental stage 
of education there is no one who can say dogmatically which 
method is the best for securing this all important objective. 
This is an impossible task unless one has at hand empirical evi- 
dence to substantiate his conclusions. Such facts can be col- 
lected only by experimenting with certain methods and testing 
the results by strictly scientific procedure. To the writer's 
knowledge the nearest approximation to-this took place in the 
Thomas Edward Shields Memorial School which for six years 
functioned as an experimental and observation school for the 
students pursuing education courses at the Catholic University 
and the Catholic Sisters College. The method used was one 
devised by the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Edward Shields in whose 
memory the school was named. 

Doctor Shields maintained that religion should be the basis 
of all teaching. Man and nature should be taught but not apart 
from God. He tried to show that instincts play a very im- 
portant part in the development of the child, that these instincts 
are love, food, protection, remedy and model. These instincts 
function as desires. “A desire is a craving that we experience to 
seek or produce a situation in which impulsive tendencies may be 
satisfied. Desire is the torrent of waters, impulsive satisfactions 
the channels of outlet. It is this torrent of waters that moves 
the machinery of human activity.” ** Religion is the spiritual- 
izing force that regulates this torrent of waters—the desires— 
and that fortifies the channels of outlet—the impulsive satisfac- 
tions—and transforms desires and impulses into God-like charac- 
teristics. This enables the child to see that he must live for 
God and for neighbor and not primarily for self. 

In the first grade the child is introduced to Jesus and made 
to realize that in Jesus he will find the fulfillment of these 
desires. In succeeding grades this idea is developed, the ma- 
terial and the method being adapted to the capacities of the 
children in the respective grades. Doctor Shields made much 
of the germinal idea in the teaching of religion. The source of 
growth is within. The teacher should not give truths that are 
just added on; they should be so presented that they will become 
a part of the life of the child. The process is one of internal 
development manifesting itself in the thinking, habits, apprecia- 


“ Dr. Moore, “Dynamic Psychology,” p. 150. 
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tions and decisions or judgments of the child. The major means, 
therefore, of developing these fundamental desires is through 
experience. We doubt that the reproach contained in the follow- 
ing words could be applied to children taught by this method. 
“Can we call the life led by the majority of Christians a Chris- 
tian life? Of what does it consist, except of a certain number 
of pious practices, the real méaning of which is ignored? Of out- 
ward observance and no more! You can scarcely call that a 
life. Siscires donum Dei. If we did but understand a little more, 
a little better, the gift of God! If we daily suspected all it means 
to us!” ?® 

Is it possible to provide experiences that will function in this 
manner? My answer to this will be an illustration of some of 
the work done at the Thomas Edward Shields Memorial School. 
During the last two years of the life of this school an experi- 
ment in Catholic Curriculum making was conducted, and while the 
time was too short to admit of any exhaustive testing program, 
still the results were most gratifying. Rev. George Johnson of 
the Department of Education of the Catholic University of 
America was principal of this school. To provide the pupils with 
what he considered the best “experiences calculated to develop 
in them knowledge, appreciations and habits,” he introduced 
into the school a method of individualized instruction. This 
placed the major part of the responsibility on the individual 
pupil. Every child received a contract which was an outline of 
the week’s work in each subject of the curriculum. Although 
allowed to work at his own rate of speed, he was, nevertheless, 
responsible for the completion of the assignment in a space of 
time commensurate with his ability. He consequently received 
practice in budgeting his own time and opportunity for acquiring 
such virtues as patience, self-control, honesty, fidelity in little 
things (neatness, accuracy, etc.), perseverance and humility. He 
was given “a task, a plan and freedom.” Only in such an 
environment can virtues be acquired—not in one where pupils 
are constantly repressed. If a teacher seldom or never has an 
opportunity of reading the true character of a pupil, how can she 
direct him in the method best calculated to enable him to over- 
come his faults, or rather how can she teach him to replace bad 


* Raoul Plus, S.J.,“God Within Us,” pp. 47-48. 
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habits by good ones? This is the greatest advantage of freedom. 
The writer, who was a frequent observer in all the grades of this 
school, often marvelled at the spirit of cooperation that obtained 
between teachers and pupils, the attitude of reverence on the part 
of the latter for the former and withal the perfect freedom that 
characterized the atmosphere of the entire school. It was not at 
all unusual to see a pupil leave his place to seek help from, or to 
give help to another. At the same time one might see a little 
group engaged in a project at the sand table, another at the little 
printing press, while others again might be engrossed in clay 
modelling, ete. All this, far from causing a breach in discipline, 
strengthened the observer in her conviction that freedom is not 
contrary to discipline. The devices just mentioned created and 
maintained interest and impressed upon the children many im- 
portant truths that might otherwise be forgotten. They also 
afforded added opportunity for the exercise of freedom. 

As a further evidence that the Shields Method functions in the 
life of children subjected to its influence and trained according 
to its principles, we have only to give an illustration of the 
attitude of these children at their own Mass on Sundays. Doctor 
Johnson himself always celebrated this Mass and conducted the 
instruction, unique in that the children themselves were allowed 
to take a part. This only exemplifies Doctor Johnson’s oft 
repeated advice to teachers, “learning takes place through activ- 
ity, not through passivity.” Although many illustrations could 
be given, for the writer had the happy privilege of attending this 
Mass frequently, one will suffice to emphasize the point at issue. 
On the fourth Sunday of Advent, Doctor Johnson, wishing to 
clarify the words of the Gospel; “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, ete.,” began his instruction by asking what big event was 
to take place the following evening. One little first grader told 
him the paving of Twelfth Street was to be commemorated by a 
large parade. Then he asked why the street was paved. Another 
child told him it was done to make the street smooth. They told 
him that the hardest part of the work was done by a steam 
shovel which derived its power from burning coal. Then he 
inquired from them what the government would have to do if it 
planned to construct a railroad between two cities separated by 
mountains, rivers, valleys, etc. They told him that under the 
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direction of engineers tunnels would be opened through moun- 
tains, bridges built over rivers and deep valleys filled in. From 
these illustrations he proceeded to the application. They told 
him that the steam shovel, the tunnels, bridges, etc., remind us 
of what St. John did to prepare the way for our Lord. Then the 
specific application followed and he had no difficulty in eliciting 
their opinions in regard to their own preparation for the infant 
Jesus—namely, avoidance of all sin, and the practice of the 
virtues of obedience, truthfulness, kindness, etc. Finally they 
told him that the coal in the steam shovel as well as all the 
forms of energy necessary for carrying on the rest of the work 
are examples of the love of God in us inciting us to the practice 
of virtue. 

One is tempted to ask, what integrating force was at work here 
to produce such spontaneous and striking reactions? Without 
hesitation my answer is—love. Love of God and its unfailing 
concomitant—love of neighbor. Saint Teresa says in her Life, 
“Our love for our neighbor is the measure of our love for God.” 
There was scarcely a time that the writer was present for a 
socialized recitation or, in fact, for a discussion of any kind that 
this was not manifest. These children seemed imbued with the 
love of God which naturally overflowed and evinced itself in love 
for others and also in the practice of many virtues. A quotation 
will help us to appreciate this situation more fully: “It is not 
sufficient for the preservation of virtues that love be alone; it 
must also be strong, that no contrary vice may destroy the per- 
fection of the garland; for the virtues are so bound up together 
in the soul by this hair of love that if this thread be once broken 
all the virtues are lost; for where one virtue is, all are, and where 
one fails, all fail also.” ** 

In such an atmosphere need one worry about the mental atti- 
tudes developed? Shall we fear that improper ones will be 
formed? Assuredly no. Retarded children, reared in an environ- 
ment approximating the one just described, will experience a 
consciousness that they can be successful—the second suggestion 
recommended by Inskeep to save these children from failure. 
This attitude will be but the natural outgrowth of the confidence 
in God which was born of their abiding love for Him. Need we 


* St. John of the Cross, “Spiritual Canticle,” Stanzas 30-31. 
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fear that these individuals will be misfits in the social life of 
which they are to form a part? Again we answer in the negative. 

If all this be true of the retarded, what shall we say of the 
normal and even of the gifted child? The normal child reared in 
such an environment will register far above normal in his 
achievements in the social world. He will be looked up to; his 
advice will be sought frequently and his life will be a shining 
example to all with whom he comes in contact. In seeking to 
become like to God he will become the instrument chosen by God 
to draw others to Himself. “But there is another and a higher 
way in which certain creatures tend to grow like to God. They 
may tend toward God not merely in seeking their own perfec- 
tion, but in communicating it to others.” *” 

And finally, what can we not predict for the gifted child sub- 
jected to such influences and training? Formerly, teachers were 
inclined to think that gifted children could look out for them- 
selves, that the principal duty of the teacher was to devote her 
main energies to those inferior in mental ability. This notion 
has for long been disabused, and it is now recognized by prac- 
tically all that the gifted individual subjected to the proper 
training will be a power for good in the social life in which he 
moves. If Catholic educators were to make a deeper study of 
the gifted child and of the method best calculated to develop in 
him those superior talents with which his Creator has endowed 
him, at the same time that it trains him in the practice of solid 
virtue, what conquests for the Church might we not expect? We 
have a brilliant example of this in the life of the “Little Flower.” 
“How did a nature so gifted, but not exempt from original sin, 
attain to sanctity? The saint tells us repeatedly that she owed 
it to an early upbringing which was attentive to every detail.” ** 

A very powerful aid to any method used in developing the 
proper mental attitudes in children belonging to any of the 
groups just discussed would be the initiation of these children 
into the practice of mental prayer and spiritual reading. “Men- 
tal prayer is the force of the mind.” *® Why should not children 
be instructed in the use of this, the most potent means of seek- 
ing union with God? No fixed method is necessary. “A close study 





* Fulton J. Sheen, “God and Intelligence,” p. 253. 
* Petitot, “A Spiritual Renascence,” p. 22. 
*St. John, of the Cross, “The Living Flame.” 
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of St. Thomas Aquinas’ life and of his works, which are the 
summary and sum of all Christian tradition and teaching, does 
not reveal any reasoned, precise or discursive method of medita- 
tion.” *° “Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus neither adopted nor 
devised for her own use any method of prayer in the strict 
sense of the word.” ** Hers was rather a spiritual Communion; 
a speaking with Jesus Whom she represented within herself. 
“If good Christians are not more Christ-like, it is solely because 
they have never realized their divine privileges. God dwells 
within our souls by grace. For many of us it is practically the 
same as if He were not there at all. Realizing consists in seeing 
that what we possess is in very deed and truth actually there. 
We are not called upon to put it there. All we have to do is 
to discover it—to make it our own.” * 

Another efficacious means of feeding and sustaining the love 
of God in the hearts of children is spiritual reading. From the 
lives of our Blessed Savior, His Holy Mother, and the saints, as 
well as in the biographies of outstanding Catholic men and 
women children come to know how the love of God functioned 
in particular instances. These examples arouse in them the 
desire to emulate the sacrifices made by these Saints and the 
virtues practiced by them out of pure love for God. 

Is an aim that holds out to every Catholic child as his right- 
ful heritage, the acquisition of a Christ-like character, too ex- 
alted? On the other hand, is it fair to offer him this hope if we 
neglect to place at his disposal the means of attaining it? In 
the estimation of the writer this can be realized only through 
the agency of an experimental school in which methods can be 
tried and demonstrated, and carried over to our Parochial 
Schools for the rank and file of our Catholic child population. 
Another prerequisite is the thorough training of teachers in the 
methods that have been proven successful, for if the Shields 
Method has been a failure in some instances in the past, the 
fault is not with the method but is directly traceable to the 
inadequate preparation of teachers. 

Sister M. EvcGenia. 


* Petitot, “A Spiritual Renascence,” p. 41. 
"Tbid., p. 40. 
"Raoul Plus, “God within Us,” p. 47. 





DISCRIMINATION AGAINST TEACHERS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON RELIGIOUS GROUNDS 


There can be no question whatever that deliberate discrimi- 
nation against public school teachers on religious grounds is an 
outright violation of the religious liberty which is part and 
parcel of the fundamental law of the Union and of each and 
every one of the states with the possible exception, theoretically, 
of New Hampshire. 

It is true that acts of officers empowered to make appointments 
are discretionary. But such acts are not entirely beyond review. 
Discretion may not be so exercised as to violate basic rights. 
By force of fortuitous circumstances or by compulsion of rea- 
sonable causes the appointive power may select teachers of one 
religion only; but it may not so select them as a matter of pre- 
determined policy purposely pursued. 

While teaching is not a public office, it is a public employ- 
ment, and as such is within the “civil capacities” of any citizen 
qualified to teach. 


I 


The Constitution of the United States, Art. VI, provides: 
. . but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States.” 


II 


The following states, besides having constitutional provisions 
respecting religious liberty, have constitutional provisions pro- 
hibiting religious tests for office: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota 
(Art. I, Sec. 17), Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 


“ 


III 


The following states have constitutional provisions respecting 
religious liberty in general only: California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
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New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia. 


IV 


The following states have constitutional provisions especially 
prohibiting religious tests for teachers: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah. 

Arizona: “No religious or political test or qualification shall 
ever be required as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the state, as teacher, student or pupil.” 
(XI, 7.) 

Colorado: “No religious test or qualification shall ever be 
required of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the state, either as teacher or student.” 
(IX, 8.) 

Idaho: “No religious test or qualification shall ever be re- 
quired of any person as a condition of admission into any public 
educational institution of the state, either as teacher or student.” 
(IX, 6.) 

Montana: “No religious or partisan test or qualification shall 
ever be required of any person as a condition of admission into 
any public educational institution of the state, either as teacher 
or student.” (XI, 9.) 

New Mexico: “No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of admission into the public schools or any educational 
institution of this state, either as a teacher or student.” (XII, 9.) 

Utah: “Neither religious nor partisan test or qualification 
shall be required of any person as a condition of admission, as 
teacher or student, into any public educational institution of 
the state.” (X, 12.) 

V 


The following states have statutory provisions especially pro- 
hibiting religious tests for teachers: Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts: “No public school committee or official shall 
inquire concerning or require or solicit from an applicant for 
a position in the public schools any information as to his re- 
ligious belief, creed or practice, or his political opinions or affii- 
ations; and no appointment to such position shall be in any 
manner affected thereby.” (School Code, 1921, p. 39.) 
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New Jersey: “No religious test shall be required as a quali- 
fication for membership in any board of education or for any 
employee of any board of education, or for any position in any 
way connected with any school conducted wholly or in part with 
any state funds. 

“No inquiry of the applicant shall be made by any member 
of the State Board of Education, or by any member of any board 
of education in any school district of the state, or by the Com- 
missioner of Education, or any of his assistants, by any superin- 
tendent, principal, or any person in any way connected with the 
school system of the state, in regard to the religion of any 
person proposed for or seeking employment as a teacher or in 
any capacity in the public school system of the state, or in 
any school conducted wholly or partly with any state funds.” 
(Acts of the 144th Assembly, 1920, ch. 179.) 

Pennsylvania: “No religious or political test or qualification 
shall be required of any director, visitor, superintendent, teacher, 
or other officer, appointee or employee in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth.” (School Code, 1923, p. 160.) 


VI 


There are on record two clear-cut cases to the point, namely: 
King v. Board of Education, Circuit Court of Grafton, W. Va., 
June 5, 1925, and Mulholland v. Hoffman, decided by the State 
Commissioner of Education of New York, April 23, 1930. 

King v. Board. Miss King applied for a position in the public 
high school of Grafton. She was a Catholic and a duly qualified 
teacher. The superintendent of public schools, in reply to her 
application, wrote her in part as follows: “I must be frank in 
telling you that it has been the policy of the board of education 
for years not to employ teachers of Catholic Faith in Grafton 
public schools.” Suit was brought, and the board of education 
was found guilty of official misconduct. The court said, in part: 

“In West Virginia the Constitution provides: ‘ . . . nor 
shall any man be enforced, restrained, molested or burthened, 
in his body or goods, or otherwise suffer, on account of his re- 
ligious opinions or belief, but all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain their opinions in matters of religion; 
and the same shall in no wise affect, diminish or enlarge their 
civil capacities; and the legislature shall not prescribe any re- 
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ligious test whatever, or confer any peculiar privileges or ad- 
vantages on any sect or denominations. .. .’” 

“In view of the constitutional provisions of this state, above 
quoted, petitioners aver that Miss King was refused a position 
in the public school of Grafton, by the school board, upon the 
sole ground that she was of the Catholic faith, and aver that 
the Constitution prohibits the board from excluding her upon 
this ground alone, and that to do so is official misconduct by 
the members of the board. Now, the Constitution expressly pro- 
hibits the legislature from prescribing any religious tests what- 
ever, or conferring any particular privileges or advantages on 
any sect or denomination. If this prohibition is laid on the 
legislature, can the board of education of an independent district 
exercise that power? 

“That a school board can employ only Protestants as teachers 
will be conceded, and that they could employ only teachers who 
were Catholics will be conceded. But such board would have no 
right to put a ban on either Protestants or Catholics, simply 
because they were such.” 

“It is argued in support of the demurrer that the school board 
were only exercising their discretion in refusing to employ Cath- 
olic teachers in the school; but in the instant case the petition 
shows that Miss King was denied the position simply because 
she was a Catholic, and it was the policy of the board to hire 
no Catholics. If such a rule does not exclude Catholics, simply 
because they are Catholics, then what is its effect? Does such a 
rule work a hardship? Does it diminish or militate against their 
civil capacities? Does it not in fact prescribe a religious test? 
These very things are prohibited by our Constitution. Can the 
board of education claim on the demurrer herein that such a 
rule was but the exercise of a sound discretion on their part, and 
thereby escape its effect? They stated in the letter of June 27, 
1924, no reason for rejecting all Catholics from teaching in the 
schools. All are excluded, no matter what their claims or 
qualifications. The law does not allow the rejection of an appli- 
cant for a position in a school to be made on account of their 
adherence to, or belief in, any religious sect. To do so is to set 
up a religious test, and to infringe on, and diminish their ‘civil 
capacities.’ To teach a school is clearly a civil right, and an 
honorable vocation. It would seem that the board had no right 
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to override the constitutional provisions above mentioned, and 
that their ‘discretion’ was restricted on this point.” 

Mulholland v. Hoffman. Miss Mulholland applied for a po- 
sition in the Harriman, N. Y., public school. A correspondence 
ensued between the applicant and the principal of the school. 
In one of his letters the principal wrote: “You did not answer 
one of my questions satisfactorily. I was anxious to know 
whether or not you were a Protestant or a Catholic. If you 
belong to the Protestant religion, report immediately and send 
me a wire letting me know when you will arrive so that I can 
make arrangements accordingly. If you are a Catholic, please 
wire at my expense. A contract will be awarded you upon 
your arrival under the first condition only.” 

Upon appeal to the Commissioner of Education, the prin- 
cipal’s teaching licenses were revoked. The Commissioner’s de- 
cision reads in part as follows: 

“This brief statement of facts shows, in my opinion, that when 
the respondent wrote these letters he had no adequate compre- 
hension of the fundamentals of our system of government which 
guarantees to its citizens the free exercise of religious beliefs. 

. Had the board of education been a party to these acts 
of the respondent, a penalty is prescribed under section 84 of 
the Regents’ Rules, which reads as follows: ‘School authorities 
empowered to employ teachers in the public schools shall not 
prescribe as a condition of employment that such teachers shall 
or shall not belong to a specified religious denomination or po- 
litical party, or shall not have any specified religious belief, 
creed or political affiliation. If it be determined by the Com- 
missioner, in proceedings duly brought before him, that a board 
of education, board of trustees or trustee of a city or school 
district, or a committee or officer of such board, has violated this 
rule, the Commissioner shall withhold the whole or a part of the 
public money next payable to such city or district.’ ” 

“The respondent cannot be permitted to escape the necessary 
consequences of his acts. I am always loath to revoke a teacher’s 
license, but the respondent’s conduct in this case was such as to 
constitute ample cause for revocation. . . . 

“It is ordered that the teacher’s license or licenses heretofore 
issued in this state to William J. Hoffman be and they are here- 
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by, and each thereof, annulled and cancelled of record, effective 
July 1, 1930.” 
VII 


Other cases, in which courts have held that there must be 
no discrimination against public school teachers on religious 
grounds, are Hysong v. Gallitzin and O’Connor v. Hendrick. 

In the former case the court said: “If by law any man or 
woman can be excluded from public office or employment be- 
cause he or she is a Catholic, that is a palpable violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution; for there can never be, in a democracy, 
a higher penalty imposed upon one holding a particular religious 
belief, than perpetual exclusion from public station because of 
it. Men may disqualify themselves by crime, but the state no 
longer disqualifies because of religious belief.” (164 Pa. 629, 
30 Atl. 482, 44 Am. St. Rep. 632, 26 L. R. A. 203.) 

And in the opinion rendered in the latter case, Justice Willard 
Bartlett of the Court of Appeals of New York, all judges con- 
curring, said: “I do not wish to be understood as acquiescing in 
the part of the opinion below in which it is asserted that ‘these 


Sisters should never be permitted to teach in our public schools.’ 
There is no reason either in morals or in law why they or any 
other qualified persons should not be allowed thus to teach, what- 
ever may be their religious convictions, provided that they do not 
by their acts as teachers promote any denominational doctrine or 
tenet.” (184 N. Y. 421, 77 N. E. 612, 7 L. R. A. NS. 402.) 


VII 


Prohibition of tests for office is generally construed to prevent 
the requirement of religious qualifications. 

“If it be competent for the legislature to require as a test for 
position or employment under the provisions of the act under 
consideration (police and fire departments) membership in a 
political party or organization, it is difficult to understand why a 
religious or any other test may not be made.” Evansville v. State, 
118 Ind. 426, 21 N. E. 267, 270, 4 L. R. A. 93. 

“There can be in a true republican government no political 
or religious test in holding office, the political and religious liberty 
of the citizen being at the foundation of republican institutions 
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“Suppose the legislature should enact a law that the school 
officers of any city or village in this state should be selected 
equally from the members of the two leading churches therein, 
making a religious test, would any one argue for a moment that 
such an act was constitutional?” Supplementary opinion of 
Chief Justice Morse, Supreme Court of Michigan, in Attorney- 
General v. Detroit, 58 Mich. 213, 24 N. W. 887, 893, 55 Am. 


Rep. 675. 
Ix 


The Constitution of New Hampshire prescribes a Protestant 
test for certain public offices. This law, however, is a dead letter. 
The Supreme Court of the state has made comment upon it 
that amounts to an apology. 

“We rejoice that our constitution has not made the rights of 
conscience to depend upon differences of religious opinion, but 
has established those rights upon a firm, a broad, a just and an 
enduring basis; and although the Protestant test was introduced 
as a qualification for some civil officers, yet no case has yet arisen, 
and there is probably little fear that a case ever will arise, where 
this religious test has been or will be applied, to exclude any 
person from an office to which he is duly elected, and for which 
he is in other respects qualified. These tests have always been, 
in fact, a dead letter, and the only regret is that they have not 
been long ago removed by amendment, so as to free our constitu- 
tion from this just objection; so that it should require only the 
qualifications of talent and integrity, of honesty and ability, for 
any civil office, and leave it for churches and other religious 
organizations to decide upon questions of religious faith and 
the doctrines of theology.” Hale v. Everett, 53 N. H. 9, 16 
Am. Rep. 82, 188. 

Cuar.es N. LiscHkKa. 
Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 





A UNIT STUDY OF THE INCIDENT OF THE VISITATION 


Objectives—To master the details of the incident of the Visi- 
tation as it is recorded in the Gospel of Saint Luke I, 40-56; to 
present Mary as an imitable model of the virtue of charity; to 
develop further the consideration of Mary’s humility as begun 
in the study of the unit of the Annunciation; to show Mary’s 
conformity to social customs with the view of impressing stu- 
dents with the idea that conformity to the usages of society may 
be supernaturalized; to arouse the student’s curiosity concerning 
the Office as a liturgical act in order that they may develop 
interest in the Canonical Hours as the course in religion pro- 
gresses; to inspire an appreciation of the beauty and value of 
the Magnificat; to show how the Church capitalizes the attitude 
of praise in her liturgical and devotional practices. 

Exploration.—Determine by discussions with pupils their ideas 
concerning the incident of the Visitation; the virtues of charity 
and humility; the ceremony of Vespers. 

Presentation—Mary must have communicated the details of 
this incident, as those of the Annunciation, to Saint Luke. He 
is the only Evangelist who records this event. 

“Mary rising up with haste.” These words seem to suggest a 
degree of eagerness in Mary as she prepared for and performed 
this journey. 

“In those days.” This phrase links the incident which is to 
follow with the one previously studied. Evidently Mary went 
to visit Elizabeth shortly after the message of Gabriel. Ac- 
cording to commentators on the Holy Scriptures (those who make 
an intensive study of the Bible), the Incarnation took place 
about six months after Zachary had received the visit of the 
angel announcing the birth of Saint John the Baptist. 

“Went into the hill country into a city of Juda.” It is thought 
that a little city of Ain Karim situated in a mountainous dis- 
trict about six miles from Jerusalem was the home of Zachary 
and Elizabeth. If it were, it would require a four-day journey 
for our Blessed Lady to travel from Nazareth to the home of 
Elizabeth. The dangers of the road would require that Mary 
have a companion, and it is generally believed that Saint Joseph 
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was her protector on the way. (Recall the difference in modes of 
travel then and now.) The purpose of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth 
was to congratulate her cousin on the good news she had heard 
of her from Gabriel, to communicate to Elizabeth the wonderful 
privilege she had received from God in her selection as the 
Mother of the Messias. Mary was possibly urged to make the 
visit by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, because of her spirit 
of charity, and her desire to communicate the secrets of her 
heart to an understanding soul. Emphasize the fact that Mary 
did not “gossip” about her privilege with her neighbors, but 
spoke of it only to one who was imbibed with the same spiritual 
ideals as herself. 

“And she saluted Elizabeth.” This is another evidence of 
Mary’s humility. According to the usages of society, the inferior 
saluted the superior. Elizabeth was older in years than Mary, 
but Mary could have rightfully waited for a salutation from 
Elizabeth because of her dignity as Spouse of the Holy Ghost 
and Mother of the Incarnate Word, but the Mother of God 
salutes the Mother of the Precursoro. 

“When Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the infant 
leaped in her womb.” It is believed that at this moment Saint 
John the Baptist was purified from original sin. It is thought 
that at this moment the soul of the unborn saint enjoyed the 
use of reason, since he gave this testimony to the divinity of 
Christ. Since her miraculous conception, Saint Elizabeth had 
possibly known that the Messias would soon appear, but she did 
not know when or how. But the sight of Mary revealed it all to 
her and she cried out with a loud voice. 

“Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” We have already 
noticed that the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, played an important part in the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. He now fills Elizabeth with knowledge of that mystery, 
if we are to judge from her words that follow. He fills her, 
too, with a spirit of joy, of praise and courage. 

“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” Elizabeth echoes Gabriel’s salutation under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Notice the abruptness of Elizabeth’s 
greeting to our Blessed Lady. She is speaking under the stress 
of strong emotion, a commingling of reverence, joy and gratitude. 
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These words of Saint Elizabeth form the latter half of the first 
part of that “Hail Mary.” They refer to our Lady being blessed 
by God in her Divine Maternity. 

“Whence is this to me that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” These words indicate Elizabeth’s humility. Why 
should the Mother of God visit her? Evidently Saint Elizabeth 
had a low estimate of herself, despite the fact that she knew 
that God had bestowed a miraculous favor on her. 

“Blessed art thou that has believed because these things shall 
be accomplished that were spoken to thee by the Lord.” Saint 
Elizabeth possibly had in mind Zachary’s doubt of the angel’s 
message to him, and his consequent dumbness. 

“And Mary said: My soul doth magnify the Lord.” Again 
we have evidence of Mary’s calm dignity. She answers her 
cousin’s greeting and congratulation by referring all to the glory 
of God. Another evidence of her humility. Dwell on the bliss 
and happiness that Mary experienced during these months when 
she carried Christ with her. Her soul on this occasion overflows 
into that glorious hymn of praise, the Magnificat. Our Lady 
praises God and, like all created beings, thereby increases His 
extrinsic glory. We find the element of praise frequently ex- 
pressed in the Office chanted daily by priests and religious. The 
attitude of praise is also frequently expressed in the prayers of 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

“And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” Our 
Blessed Lady’s every breath was an act of rejoicing since the 
Incarnation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

“Because He hath regarded the humility of His Handmaid.” 
Mary is not praising her humility here, but praising God that He 
had given such great favors to one so lowly. Although a descend- 
ant of the Royal House of David, she had lived in poverty and 
obscurity. Mary seems to take great happiness in calling herself 
the Handmaid of the Lord. It is evidently her favorite title. She 
made use of it in her words to Gabriel at the. Annunciation, and, 
in the second event of her life, of which her words are recorded by 
the Evangelist, she repeats the title. It is as if she wishes to em- 
phasize her spirit of submission to God’s Holy Will. 

“For behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed.” These words were a prophecy. Since the foundation 
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of the Church Mary has been honored as blessed among women. 

“Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me and 
holy is His Name.” Mark how our Blessed Lady immediately 
assigns the reason of the future honor that shall be given her, not 
to herself, but to God Who has done such ineffable things for 
her soul. The good is referred to God. She resists the impulse 
so common to the children of Adam to take to themselves the 
credit for whatever good is in them, and to praise their own 
efforts to acquire that which is good. When Mary uses the 
words “holy is His Name” she follows Jewish custom. They 
had such reverence for the name of God that they refrained 
from using it. 

“His mercy is from generation to generation to them that 
fear him.” By fear here is meant that loving awe and reverence 
for God by which we avoid all that we know would displease 
Him. In this part of the Magnificat Mary praises God, not 
for personal favors, but for all the blessings bestowed on those 
that fear God with that filial fear which is one of the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

“He hath showed might in His arm; He hath scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart.” God literally scattered the 
Jews later in their history on account of their pride. Recall the 
efforts of the Jews at the present time to restore their national 
government in Jerusalem of which they have been deprived since 
the destruction of that city in the first century. 

“He hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath 
exalted the humble.” By the choice of Mary and Saint Elizabeth 
to accomplish God’s designs, it is clear that human greatness is 
not a requisite or even a desirable condition for spiritual great- 
ness. It is rather to the lowly, simple and humble that God 
looks for instruments to accomplish His great works. (Recall 
the many saints who were raised from a lowly station in life to 
accomplish great things for souls and for the Church. The 
Cure of Ars.) 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich He 
hath sent empty away.” By the hungry here are meant the 
spiritually hungry. They are mentioned among the blessed in 
the beatitudes: “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
justice for they shall have their fill.” 
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“And Mary abode with her about three months; and she re- 
turned to her own house.” From these words we would infer 
that Mary remained with Saint Elizabeth until after the birth of 
Saint John the Baptist. We see here evidence of Mary’s consid- 
eration of the needs of her cousin. Courtesy, apart from what 
we call the virtue of charity, would suggest this visit of Mary 
to Elizabeth. Mary did not believe herself exempted from the 
usages of polite society. These acts with Mary became acts of 
virtue because of the motive which actuated her in their per- 
formance. Charity may be regarded in one aspect as courtesy 
and consideration for others supernaturalized. If we are cour- 
teous to others because we wish by these acts to do good to 
others for God and because all men are loved by Him, we place 
our practices of courtesy on the plane of virtue. A realization 
of this fact makes the acquisition of virtue seem practicable, 
simple and easy of attainment. 

The Magnificat sung by Mary has a place in the Office of the 
Church chanted solemnly by religious orders at different hours 
of the day. This Office is essentially an act of praise, the key- 
note of which is sounded in the Magnificat. It is so called from 
the initial word of the hymn in Latin: “Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum.” The Magnificat opens the windows of the chosen 
spirit of Israel and allows us our only full view of that throne 
room of our King. How tender the love, how unaffected the 
humility of Mary. How spontaneously Hebrew is her poem,— 
clothed in the lofty strains of the ancient songs of God’s people, 
often and lovingly recited by this meditative soul. How resist- 
less the flow of that divine melody which swelled the pure bosom 
of Mary and overflows upon our hearts in the Magnificat. She 
does not speak; she cannot speak; she sings. And the genius of 
the Hebrew tongue, like that of the race itself, easily passed 
from words spoken to poems chanted, when the soul winged its 
upward flight in prayer. 

Assimilation.—1. Examine the details of the pictures of the 
Visitation as this incident is portrayed in the great masterpieces 
on the subject. Study the details of the incident in Saint Luke’s 
Gospel from the materials presented above. Write a theme 
describing the picture of the Visitation which you like best, tell 
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how its details differ from those of the Gospel narrative, and 
indicate why you like it best. 

2. Write a character sketch of Mary and Elizabeth as they 
are presented by the Evangelist in his narrative of this incident. 
Seek to make your description of their conduct as thorough as 
possible. 

3. Examine a translation of “The Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin.” It is an excerpt, we might say, from the Divine Office 
said daily by priests. See how this Office is divided. Learn the 
names of the divisions. In what division is the Magnificat 
found? 

4. Praise is the essential spirit of the Magnificat. Praise is 
one of the ends for which the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered. 
We have learned, too, that praise is one of the four forms of 
prayer. Read the prayers of the Canon of the Mass and list 
those which are prayers of praise. 

5. Enlarge the Magnificat and show that it might form a most 
suitable prayer to be said after Holy Communion. As you 
expand the prayer, keep in mind the fact that you wish to make 
it especially appropriate as a prayer of praise to God for the 
favors He gives the soul in Holy Communion. 

6. Trace on the outline map prepared the possible routes taken 
by Mary and her companion on their journey from Nazareth 
to Ain Karim. 

7. During the next week, keep a list of all the prayers of 
praise. See if they are equal in number to the prayers of peti- 
tion which you offer. 

8. Write a sketch of the life of the saint mentioned in class, 
who was raised from a lowly station in society to do great things 
for God and the Church. 

9. Recall and list for your own information people whom you 
know are doing great good but who are relatively unknown. 

10. For your own information list all the occasions presented 
during this day in which you are called upon to do acts of cour- 
tesy. See how often you remember to supernaturalize them. 

11. List all the things in your life for which you are con- 
vinced you should praise God. 

12. From the study of the Annunciation and the Visitation, 
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note how many reasons suggest themselves for faith in the 
efficacy of the Hail Mary. 

13. Why is the Hail Mary called the Angelic Salutation? 

14. When is the feast of the Visitation and that of Saint 
Elizabeth? Read the Mass for each of these feasts and then 
write a theme showing the Collects, Epistle and Gospel in them 
are especially appropriate. 

15. From the study of the Annunciation and the Visitation 
prepare yourself to advance reasons which would refute the 
statement made by a non-Catholic that the Church gives too 
much honor to Mary. 

16. Read the story of the foundation of the Visitation Nuns. 
Why did Saint Francis de Sales call them by this name? 

17. The Magnificat has been termed a Mosaic of Old Testa- 
ment quotations. Read the following Psalms, find how many 
verses there are in them similar in meaning to those of the 
Magnificat, and then write a brief theme proving the truth of 
the above statement: Psalm cxxxvii, Psalm lxx, Psalm exxv, 
Psalm cx, Psalm cii, Psalm lxxxviii. 

18. In the religion notebook kept by the pupils, have them 
organize the unit of the Visitation by inserting themes written 
on the subjects indicated under assimilation. Insert materials 
in the line of pictures, quotations, prayers, etc., particularly 
pertinent to the topics studied. 

Recitation.—By means of oral discussions and tests, determine 
pupils mastery of the materials taught under “Presentation,” 
and “Assimilation.” 

Organization.—Indicate by a series of topic sentences your 
ideas of the importance of humility in your daily life. Indicate 
by the same means your ideas on “praise” as a form of prayer. 

Sister M. Rose Emeen. 
Saint Mary’s Academy 
Alexandria, Va. 





TEXTBOOK REQUIREMENTS IN BIOLOGY 


A recent textbook, Advanced Biology,’ by Frank M. Wheat and 
Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick has been prepared to meet the demands 
of pupils in the upper grades of our secondary schools. This 
book presupposes a knowledge of the elements of biology ob- 
tained by pursuing a previous course in biology or in general 
science, which courses are ordinarily placed in the first or second 
years of the high school curriculum. It is generally understood 
that the purpose of our high schools is twofold: (1) to offer to 
those who wish to prepare for entrance into college the necessary 
opportunity for doing so, and (2) to give to those who do not 
intend to enter college the very best preparation possible for 
their future career in life. In the judgment of the reviewer the 
second of these functions is by far the more important, since it 
concerns by far the greater number of pupils that pass through 
our secondary schools. Credit for work done in biology in the 
high school is not demanded by the colleges as an entrance re- 
quirement, although it is accepted for credit by most of them. 
It follows, therefore, that the work in biology in the high schools 
has developed, not to meet the demands of institutions of higher 
standing, but to meet demands growing up within the high schools 
themselves. 

That this work in the high schools is serving a useful pur- 
pose there is no longer any question, and that there is a growing 
demand for work in this field of a more serious character than 
that offered in the first or second years of the curriculum is 
beginning to be generally recognized. To meet this demand for 
a second course in biology in the high school the text under re- 
view has been brought out, and with its avowed purpose, to give 
the pupil a broader outlook on life and a better preparation for 
his part in it, the reviewer is in complete sympathy. What 
follows, therefore, is written not from the viewpoint of the biolo- 
gist but from that of the teacher ever mindful of what serves 
the best interests of his pupils. 

With certain exceptions, some of which will be discussed below, 
this text is well written. The material has been carefully selected 
and it is presented in a clear and forceful style well adapted 
to reach the understanding of the average high school pupil of 
the upper grades. The illustrations are numerous and appro- 
priate. The laboratory exercises suggested and the directions 
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for carrying them out are also excellent features of this text. 
In a word, when the work as a whole is taken into consideration, 
it is a good text and the authors are entitled to a full measure 
of credit for the work they have accomplished. 

The reviewer, however, has long been a teacher and a close 
scrutiny of this text reveals to him defects in it that ought not 
to be there. In a text, such as this, the subject matter must of 
necessity consist of facts, principles, and theories, current in 
the field of biology, together with an exposition of their relations 
to the affairs of human life and activity. In all texts dealing 
with science and particularly in those intended for the use of high 
school pupils ready and willing to accept what is presented to 
them in their texts, certain standards must be maintained if 
such texts are to meet with unqualified approval. In the first 
place, there should be no errors as to the facts set forth, for a 
pupil is far better off if uninformed than if misinformed. Fur- 
thermore, there should be no confusion or lack of clearness in 
statements, and there should be no inconsistencies in the presen- 
tation of subject matter or inaccuracies in the use of terms. A 
few citations will show that this text does not measure up fully 
to the standards set forth above. 

On page 68 in the study of the vascular tissue of the plant 
we have set forth the time-honored error that the sieve tubes 
of the phloem carry food only downward to the roots of the plant, 
and on page 71 we have this illustrated in the figure given there. 
What makes these particular instances the more mischievous is 
the fact that when taken alone they approximate the truth. With 
regard to the narcissus leaf the food manufactured therein, if 
transported at all from the point of manufacture, must be trans- 
ported downward (but, even so, very little goes directly to the 
roots), and in the illustration on page 71 the sieve tubes in that 
part of the stem to which particular attention is directed do 
carry food downward in the seedling. But such statements as 
are found on page 68: “These are the sieve tubes (phloem). 
Through these structures materials pass down the plant from 
the leaves to the roots,” and that below the figures on page 71, 
“Food manufactured in the leaves travels down to the roots,” 
lead the pupil to the conclusion that all manufactured food is in- 
variably transported downward by the sieve tubes. Not a year 
goes by but some students come into the reviewer’s classes with 
that concept of the function of the sieve tubes firmly fixed in 
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mind. If manufactured food, which is transported by the phloem, 
can be carried only downward, how do such plants as the wheat 
mature its grain or as the sunflower, its seed? As a matter of 
fact, food manufactured in the leaves may be transported in any 
direction by the sieve tubes, depending upon the needs of the 
plant at any particular time. 

Then, too, in this discussion of the vascular tissue of plants 
the authors give the impression that there is no distinction be- 
tween tracheids and tracheae, and nowhere do they point out 
the fact that the cells composing the tracheids, tracheae, and 
wood fibers are, when fully developed, lifeless structures, wholly 
devoid of living protoplasm. We find various kinds of these 
cells illustrated on page 70 and on page 72 we find the following: 
“Each cell of higher plants contains the structures discussed in a 
resting plant cell.” This statement is obviously not true, for 
the cells named above are lifeless and the cells of the sieve tubes 
are at maturity devoid of nuclei; yet all these function in the 
growing plant. 

The treatment of photosynthesis in Chapter V leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Although it is true that no statement as 
regards the facts in the discussion of this process can be pointed 
to as erroneous nor has any of the essential factors in the process 
even been omitted, nevertheless, from the viewpoint of the 
teacher, the presentation is open to question. In the first place the 
opening question, “What does a green cell use for food?” is a 
mistake, for it is almost certain to give the pupil the impression 
that the food of the green cell must in some fashion be different 
from that of other cells. Again and again students, and even 
teachers, have come into the reviewer’s classes stoutly insisting 
that green cells use CO, and H,O as food. Such, of course, 
is not the case; the food of the green cells is the same as that of 
other cells in the plant and farther on in this chapter under the 
heading, “Food Manufacture,” this fact is distinctly stated. So 
why give the emphatic position in the chapter to a question that 
can serve no better purpose than to raise a doubt in the mind 
of the pupil if it does not actually lead to a wrong concept? 

Furthermore, in this discussion of photosynthesis the most 
significant feature of the process is not brought out with the 
clearness and emphasis that its importance in the study of 
biology demands. The definition on page 37, “Photosynthesis 
is the combining of carbon dioxide and water by chlorophyll, 
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in the presence of light, to make sugar,” is faulty. That this 
definition, in practically this same phraseology, is to be found 
in some of our college texts on botany is well known to the re- 
viewer; but that fact does not improve the quality of the defini- 
tion. The fault lies in the fact that the definition fails to bring 
out clearly the part played by light in the process. Light is not 
just simply present, an attendant circumstance; it furnishes the 
energy without which the work of photosynthesis is impossible. 
Photosynthesis is the one kind, and the only kind, of work that 
the green plant can do and at the conclusion of the work find 
itself in possession of a greater amount of potential energy than 
it possessed at the time this work began. This is due to the fact 
that the energy, the radiant energy of light, necessary for this 
work is derived from a source outside the plant, and not only 
is this energy utilized but it is also at the same time stored in 
the manufactured food. Upon this process, absolutely dependent 
upon energy derived from a source outside the plant, the very 
existence. of the plant depends and likewise all animal life as 
well. Yet we find on page 39 this sentence: “The respiration pro- 
cess is the means of releasing all of the energy needed by the 
plant.” 

Although, as the reviewer has already stated, this text as a whole 
is well written, there are here and there in it evidences of a 
confusion of ideas and of carelessness in statement. In the dis- 
cussion of mitosis on page 60 we find these statements: “The 
nucleus lives a very long time in an active young cell, and will 
divide a great many times. Each time the nucleus divides, the 
entire cell divides, forming two new cells.” Pupils reading these 
sentences will want to know how a nucleus can live a “long time” 
in a “young cell” and divide “a great many times,” if at each di- 
vision two new cells are formed and of course two new nuclei. 
In the discussion of the behavior of the chromosomes on page 
62, at the bottom of the page we find this statement: “and upon 
reaching the poles each group becomes converted into two new 
nuclei.” Here we have an error that evidently must be due to 
simple carelessness, but will the pupil recognize it as such or 
will he accept the statement at its face value? In speaking of 
digested foods the authors state on page 136 that, “they are in a 
diffusible form and may enter the blood where they will be util- 
ized.” Foods (save such as the blood cells may require for their 
own use) are not utilized in the blood. 
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On page 177 we read, “Watch the abdomen of a fly or a bee 
and note the breathing movements,” and on page 178, “Respira- 
tion takes place in every living cell, but breathing is only possible 
in the higher animals that have lungs.” Neither flies nor bees 
have lungs. A similar inconsistency is found on page 423: “When 
a vaccinated person is exposed to smallpox, he is already forti- 
fied by the antibodies which will act against the smallpox bac- 
teria,” and farther down on the page, “Smallpox is caused by a 
filterable virus.” 

On page 200 we read: “Certain of the cells of these organs 
make the sex cells which leave the glands through ducts. This 
secretion is dealt with in a later chapter on reproduction.” On 
page 285 we find this statement: “The pair of organs that secretes 
the male gametes or sperms is the testes.” Here we have an 
entirely wrong concept presented to the pupil. The sperms are 
in no sense of the word a secretion. Gametes, whether male 
or female, are living cells and arise through a process of cell 
division. Yet many a student has come up to the reviewer’s classes 
from the high schools believing that the gametes are secreted by 
the gonads just as the saliva is secreted by the salivary glands. 

In line with this mistake is the authors’ use of the term 
“species,” particularly in chapters XXXIV and XXXV. The 
term is used so loosely that it loses all real significance. Anything 
that is in some way different from what gave rise to it is referred 
to as a new “species.” Hybrids, mutants, new varieties, new 
races, and new strains we have in profusion, but even the most 
enthusiastic of our plant and animal breeders will scarcely lay 
claim to the credit for having produced a new species. 

Some who read this article may complain that by laying so 
much emphasis upon a few errors and inaccuracies the reviewer 
is seeking to obscure the many excellent qualities in the book 
and to give a false impression of its real worth. The reviewer 
has no such purpose in mind; the text is a good one, but it will 
be a better one when the defects cited above and others like them 
have been removed from its pages. If it be urged that these 
defects are few in number he would ask, “Why should there be 
any at all?” He finds no excuse for the presence of such things 
in a text to be placed in the hands of high school pupils, for 
they, helpless to distinguish between truth and error, are all 
too willing to accept without question all that they find in the 
texts that are put into their hands. J. B. Parker. 





REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SESSION 


The twentieth summer session of the Catholic University of 
America opened on June 28 and closed on August 8. The enroll- 
ment, larger than that of any previous summer session included 
572 Sisters, 73 Priests, 73 lay women and 37 lay men, a total 
of 755 students. 

The Religious, representing 43 orders and congregations, came 
from 116 distinct Motherhouses and Provincial houses in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. Thirty-four states and 55 
dioceses of this country, Canada and Mexico were represented 
in the registration. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for states, 
dioceses, and religious communities: 


Cuart I 


Sister Students Religious Orders and Congrega- 
Priest Students 


Lay ‘Women Motherhouses and Provincial 
Houses 
Dioceses 
States 


Cuart II 
Students According to States 
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North Dakota 


Illinois 
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Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 
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Foreign Countries 
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Charity Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 8 
Baltic, Conn. ............ 4 Poaria, Th. occ ccccccccvces 1 
Emmitsburg, Md. ........ 12 Stella Niagara, N. Y..... 4 
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Glen Riddle, Pa........... 30 OE, ee 1 
EE, “Ele Wéevsssecace 2 , Ee Wekacuctsenene 1 
[8 EE eee ee 2 Chestnut Hill, Pa......... 18 
Manitowoc, Wis. .......... 10 Concordia, Kans. ........ 





ee hel he ee oe Be 








Fall River, Mass.......... 1 
Garfield Heights, Ohio.... 2 
Hartford, Conn. .......... 21 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 2 
is SE deve esacees 5 
Stevens Point, Wis........ 2 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... 4 
Loretta 
BE EE ccncoenseeses 2 
St. Mary 
OE 7 
Fort Worth, Texas........ 14 
Mercy 
a  . Se 7 
ee 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 8 
EY Reding @ueddeinons 8 
Dh cinthntandeeddeas 2 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 1 
Harrisburg, Pa. .......... 20 
Hartford, Conn. .........- 24 
Manchester, N. H......... 1 
POPGNG, BER. cccccccceces 3 
Providence, R. I........... 2 
eer 4 
Worcester, Mass. ......... 1 


Notre Dame 
Covington, Ky. .......... 2 


School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Baltimore, Md. .......... 27 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......... 2 


Notre Dame of Namur 
Waltham, Mass. .......... 20 
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Our Lady of Mercy 
Charleston, 8. C........... 


Precious Blood 
Dayton, Ohio ............ 


Presentation 
Valley City, N. Dak...... 


Ursulines 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 
PLE, ccvawcscnsesde 
Greenville, S. C........... 
Louisville, Ky. ........... 
A, GED cn adncdcacces 
Wilmington, Del. ........ 
Youngstown, Ohio ........ 


Atonement 
RE, Be. Mabivacccsces 


Benedictines 
OS 
Collegeville, Minn. ....... 
Dt Ti sciicesksonwedas 
a eee 
eer 


Christian Schools 
Ammendale, Md. ........ 


Divine Saviour 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 


Divine Word 
ME, BE bbnccuecsiveds 


31 















Report oF SUMMER SESSION 


Franciscans Society of Mary 
Brookland, D. C........... 2 Washington, D. C......... 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 1 —_ 
GE, Be cccccccccoscss 1 1 
— St. Viator 
4 Bourbonnais, Ill. .......... 8 
Friars Minor Conventuals -- 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 13 8 
Washington, D. C......... 6 Society of Jesus 
_ Florissant, Mo. ........... 1 
19 Toledo, Ohio ............ 1 
Holy Cross _— 
Notre Dame, Ind......... 1 2 
=< DOE cncncsennscecssseutens 4 
1 Lay Students 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate BE éanctedveneenoucesen 37 
San Antonio, Texas....... 1 WE dh acccevcscsnnesins 73 
1 110 


One hundred and four lecture courses and eleven laboratory 
courses were offered. There were fifty-four instructors of whom 
thirty-seven were members of the Catholic University faculty. 

The following added lectures were given: “Some Paragraphs 
from the History of the Catholic University,” by Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward A. Pace, Vice Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity ; “George Washington Bicentennial,” by Mr. J. Leo Kolb, 
Mr. William Tyler Page, and Mr. Frederick Vining Fisher; 
“An Evening of Reading and Music,” by Mrs. James F. Hart- 
nett and her assistants. A series of piano and organ recitals were 
given by Mr. Conrad Bernier and Mr. Malton Boyce. Illus- 
trated lectures were given by the Right Reverend Angelo Poli, 
Bishop of Allahabad, on “India,” and Mr. William N. Tanner, 
Jr., on “Art.” The Summer Session was brought to a close by an 
address from the Director, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, on “Ways and 
Means of Cooperating with the Director of the Summer Session 
in the Development of the Work of the Catholic University 
Summer Session.” 

Marcaret M. Corrter, 
Registrar of the Summer Session. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


With returns indicating that about 75,000 children will have 
attended 1,000 religious vacation schools in approximately 100 
dioceses of this country in the year 1930, the Rev. Dr. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Director of the Rural Life Bureau, N. C. W. C., and 
Bishop-elect of Great Falls, Mont., has drawn the three following 
conclusions from developments this year: 

First, that children can be assembled for a month of religious 
education in the summer, even under adverse and seemingly un- 
promising conditions. 

Second, that teachers can be secured through diocesan organi- 
zations. 

Third, that as a consequence, what is required for the religious 
vacation school movement in the future is a maintenance of 
standards. 

With the maintenance of the standards now set up, Dr. O’Hara 
said, religious vacation schools have been assured a place as an 
institution of religious education for hundreds of thousands of 
children. 

In pointing to the splendid progress made by religious vaca- 
tion schools this year, Dr. O’Hara said that the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference has assisted with schools in 26 dioceses in the 
South and West, in 1930, and that in many cases these same dio- 
ceses maintained other vacation schools than those with which 
the Conference helped with funds from the Home Mission Board. 
An encouraging feature, he added, is that in very many cases 
where schools were assisted last year, they are being conducted 
this year without any assistance from the Conference, and with 
increased enrollments. 

Dr. O’Hara declared that another encouraging development 
has been the fact that in about 25 archdioceses and dioceses, this 
year for the first time diocesan directors of religious vacation 
schools have been appointed under various titles. 

The Rural Life Bureau, N. C. W. C., has been able this year 
to establish as a standard 60 hours of religious education as the 
accepted course. Still another development was the publication 
of the manual. Over 5,000 copies of the manual were distributed 
during the past three months. 
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CAPUCHINS OPEN HOUSE OF WRITERS AT ASSISI, ITALY 


The Father General of the Capuchin Friars has announced 
that a house of Capuchin writers will be opened at Assisi early 
this autumn, and that Capuchin writers will assemble there from 
different countries to edit an International Quarterly and also to 
re-publish the works of the early Capuchin authors. 

Father Cuthbert, Principal of Grosseteste House, at Oxford, 
will be president of the Assisi College, and the Rev. Dr. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., of the Capuchin College at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., will be the American 
representative. Father Kirsch has been secretary of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference for the last eight years, and has 
written extensively on Franciscan and educational subjects. 

A noteworthy feature of Assisi College is its Franciscan Mu- 
seum, in which are assembled works of the fine and industrial 
arts illustrating the pervading influence of St. Francis during 
the last 700 years. Students of Franciscan history admit that 
anyone who would now write authoritatively on Franciscan art 
must spend considerable time at this museum. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION TOPIC FOR “CATHOLIC HOUR” 


The Rev. Dr. Charles L. O’Donnell, C. 8. C., president of Notre 
Dame University, will speak in the “Catholic Hour” on Septem- 
ber 7, 14 and 21. The subject of each of his addresses will be 
Catholic Education. The Catholic Hours, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, is a presentation of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

In addition to his prominence as. an educator, Dr. O’Donnell 
has achieved distinction in the English-speaking world as a poet 
and editor. For 13 months during the World War he was chap- 
lain of an American regiment in France. Before succeeding to 
the presidency of Notre Dame he was editor of Ave Maria, out- 
standing Catholic literary magazine, Provincial of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross in the United States, and its Assistant 
Superior General throughout the world. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chair- 
man of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
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tection, has announced a general session of the conference, to be 
held in Washington, from November 19 to 22. 

At that time final reports will be presented by the specialists 
in child health and protection who have been working on com- 
mittees for over a year. Representatives of the fields of medical 
service, public health service, education and training, and care of 
the handicapped will attend the sessions. 

Over 1,100 experts have been helping to gather the facts about 
present procedures in these various fields as they affect the chil- 
dren of the United States, and it is expected that the November 
meeting will be attended by members of the conference from 
every part of the country. 

The members of the Sub-Committee on Parochial Schools of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection are: 
the Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph. D., Professor of Anthropology, 
Catholic University of America; the Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., 
Secretary General, National Catholic Educational Association; 
the Rev. John R. Hagan, 8S. T. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Cleveland; the Rev. John J. Bonner, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia; and James E. 
Cummings, Statistician, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


STATISTICS OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


The progress of Catholic Education in the United States is re- 
vealed by the biennial surveys taken by the N. C. W. C. Depart- 
ment of Education. The results of the latest survey, that for 
1928, show a total of 2,544,785 students enrolled in 10,249 Cath- 
olic schools of all classifications. These schools were staffed with 
a total of 82,536 instructors. 

Compared with the figures for 1926, the year of the last pre- 
vious survey, the 1928 results bring out the following facts: 

A gain of 162, or 1.6 per cent, in the total number of Catholic 
schools; a gain of 5,192, or 6.7 per cent, in the total number of 
instructors, and a gain of 121,766, or 5 per cent, in the total num- 
ber of students in attendance. 

The 1928 survey, treating of the educational institutions under 
their various classifications, reveals the following. There were a 
total of 189 seminaries in the United States. These were divided 
into 95 major seminaries staffed with 790 instructors and with 
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6,527 students enrolled, and 94 minor seminaries staffed with 
1,103 instructors and with 10,542 students enrolled, Thé total 
enrollment for both classes of seminaries was 17,069 in 1928, or, 
compared with 1926, a gain of 1,233 students, or 7.8 per cent, in 
enrollment. 

The normal schools totalled 79, and were staffed with 1,314 
instructors. The total enrollment was 13,002 students, of whom 
597 were male and 12,405 female. The total enrollment of nor- 
mal schools dropped 2,567 students, or 16.1 per cent, compared to 
1926. Of the total number of normal schools, only 10 were for 
religious men, while 69 were for religious women. In the former, 
the instructors totalled 236, and in the latter, 1,078. 

Catholic colleges and universities totalled 159. They were 
staffed with 6,790 instructors and were attended by 86,306 stu- 
dents. The total enrollment in these institutions shows the largest 
percentage of gain when compared with the results of the 1926 
survey. The total enrollment in this class of schools increased by 
11,457 students, or 15.3 per cent, between 1926 and 1928. These 
schools were attended by a total of 67,973 male students and a 
total of 18,333 female students. The colleges were divided into 
75 men’s colleges and 84 women’s colleges. 

Catholic high schools and academies, in 1928, were 2,158 in 
number, were staffed with 13,527 instructors, and were attended 
by 226,466 students, of whom 95,450 were boys, 126,198 were 
girls, and 4,818 were not classified as to sex in the reports. Com- 
pared with the returns for 1926, the total enrollment in this class 
of schools represents an increase of 21,651 pupils, or 10.6 per cent, 
in the two-year period. 

Catholic elementary schools were 7,664 in number, were staffed 
by a total of 59,013 instructors, and were attended by a total 
of 2,201,942 pupils, of whom 646,535 were boys, 676,465 were 
girls, and 878,942 were unclassified as to sex in the reports from 
schools. The total enrollment of the elementary schools in 1928, 
compared with the total enrollment of the same schools in 1926, 
represents an increase of 90,382 pupils, or 4.3 per cent in the two- 
year period. 

In the 1928 reports on enrollment from schools of all classes, a 
total of 805,472 male students, and a total of 849,800 female stu- 
dents were reported. However, there were 889,513 students whose 
sex was not stated in the reports. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Constitution of the United States, by William B. Munro. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 1930. Pp. 197. The Makers of 
the Unwritten Constitution, by William B. Munro. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930, Pp. 156. 

Professor Munro of Harvard University has added nothing to 
his academic reputation as a scholar by publishing this manual 
on the Constitution or this book of lectures delivered at Lafay- 
ette College (1929) on the framers of the unwritten constitution: 
Hamilton, Marshall, Jackson, and Wilson. Yet, he has done 
more than increase his output of books, for he has given the 
grade teacher of civics and the high school student of American 
history two useful books for their reference shelves. The Makers 
of the Unwritten Constitution might well be read by a more gen- 
eral audience; but this is unlikely, for today the syndicated 
articles of political feature writers and the observations of inter- 
ested speakers over the radio are the sources of public informa- 
tion. Professor Munro is safely conservative, almost too con- 
servative, for the present generation which is questioning the 
results of the war for democracy, the advantages of military and 
naval establishments, the advisability of annual glorifications 
of the Constitution by the high school pupils of the land, and 
the decline of personal liberty and economic opportunity. How- 
ever, he foresees the new frontier, though he himself is apparently 
not a squatter in the region: “This new frontier of twentieth- 
century America is not geographical, as the old one was. It is 
racial largely, and economic in part. Dividing the newer stock 
from the native, it does not cut vertically, through valleys and 
plains, but horizontally, through the social strata of the popula- 


tion.... It is therefore on the East Side, or in the North End, 
or wherever the immigrants and sons of immigrants are gathered 
together. .. . It was hoped by the more ardent partisans of 


Alfred E. Smith that his election to the presidency would once 
again bring control of the nation’s government beneath the sway 
of ‘the common man of the Newer America’ and this hope, a for- 
lorn one from the outset, did not achieve the miracle of fulfill- 
ment. But it would be folly to blink the fact that great sections 
of the American electorate still cherish it, and though defeated 
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are not cast down. The new frontier may yet transform the 
spirit of the laws, as the old one did.” And the new frontier is 
probably more politically effective and advanced than is com- 
monly thought by even those holding up the red danger signs 
to keep men’s minds away from labor problems, conservatives 
of national resources, farm relief, unemployment, secret diplo- 
macy, and capitalistic tariffs. 

In The Constitution of the United States, Doctor Munro con- 
siders the various clauses in the articles of the constitution and 
explains each one in short essays. In general, he shows the 
framer’s intended meaning and its development in the process of 
usage and time. One notes how the Constitution has grown to 
meet the requirements of the modern era—how it has been sup- 
plemented by court decision, statutes, traditions, presidential 
orders, and interpretations. One sees the assumption of (or least 
the increase in) federal authority over the states and localities. 
There is too little emphasis on the English contribution, and it 
might be well if there were references to the more important 
constitutional cases and to various studies which authoritatively 
describe single institutions of government or the development of 
certain articles in the Constitution. Incidentally, a teacher might 
find helpful the annotated copy of the Constitution published at 
a nominal figure by the Government Printing Office. 

In The Makers of the Unwritten Constitution, the author lays 
no claims to originality while he gives warning of the book’s tone 
by a quotation from Ecclesiasticus: “Let us now praise famous 
men and the Fathers who have begotten us. Leaders of the 
people by their counsels, wise and eloquent in their instructions, 
all these were honored in their generations and were the glory 
of their times. Their bodies are buried in peace, but their names 
liveth forevermore.” In a well written introduction, attention 
is called to the commonplace idea that the original document of 
4,000 words is far from being the working constitution of 1930. 
Thereupon, the author discusses at some length how the Constitu- 
tion has been shaped to meet the changing requirements of the 
nation. Indeed the modification has been quite as great as if 
Jefferson’s recommendation of a mandatory revision by every 
generation had been heeded. It is well that a reader should 
understand that even the most conservative framers made no 
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fetish of the constitution but merely considered it the best pos- 
sible plan which would win acceptance by states which were 
fearful of federal authority. Contemporaries neither hesitated 
to question the document nor its human framers. 

Alexander Hamilton is described as the architect who gave 
economic supremacy to the Federal Government—in other words 
“the greatest Secretary of the Treasury.” Is it true that “he 
swung New York into line” for the Constitution? A man of 
“scintilating intellect and uncommon versatility,” a soldier of 
“some indications of military genius,” a leader of men who com- 
manded rather than consulted or confided, a stalwart proponent 
of centralization, and a person of industry who scorned delights— 
this is Munro’s Hamilton. His financial plan borrowed largely 
from English practice and skillfully maneuvered through Con- 
gress is credited too much with the prosperity of Washington’s ad- 
ministration in view of the general European war which stimu- 
lated American commerce and agriculture. Quite truly, his fund- 
ing scheme created a vested interest in the success of the new 
government on the part of holders of securities, bond speculators, 
merchants, and shippers. Unlike C. A. Beard, the author does 
not contend “that because many legislators who voted for the 
Grand Bill were holders of public securities that their attitude 
on the measure was self-evidently dictated by this circum- 
stance.” And again, Hamilton’s bank commenced a policy which 
was completed in Wilson’s administration when the Federal Re- 
serve Act became law, while his report on manufactures with the 
resultant tariff commenced a protective policy which both parties 
now accept. In conclusion there is the broad generalization: 
“It is probably not too much to say that for her financial and 
industrial hegemony of today, America owes more to Alexander 
Hamilton than to any other man.” And thus the legend grows, 
so that now eulogists of Mr. Mellon write of him “as the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton.” 

In “John Marshall and the Achievement of Nationalism,” the 
Chief Justice is seen as “the greatest American juris consult of 
his time, or perhaps of all time,” and though a partisan leader 
yet a great statesman. A nationalist, he federalized the govern- 
ment and elevated the Supreme Court to the status of a codrdi- 
nate branch of the central government. Professor Munro main- 
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tains that, “Most students of constitutional law, at any rate, are 
now of the opinion that if the framers of the Constitution did 
not intend to give the Supreme Court its power to declare laws 
unconstitutional, they had at least no contrary intent.” At any 
rate, if this were left for future settlement, Marshall, by assump- 
tion or otherwise, soon made it an established fact. 

To Jackson is accredited the democratization of the Constitu- 
tion. The son of an Irish rebel and a sincere believer in prac- 
tical democracy, Jackson at least headed a reform movement 
and rode into office on the wave of democracy which had grown 
as a reaction against an aristocratic, federalist ruling class. He 
had no misgivings about the people and their right to rule and 
he was no respecter of persons. His was the support of the 
masses, and he visioned himself as the leader of the people in 
his fight with the Bank or the centralized money power of his 
era. Munro states this well: “Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson 
stressed the plain man’s rights and opportunities; but to Jefferson 
they were hopes, to Wilson principles, and to Jackson realities.” 
For good or evil, the Jacksonian era saw the widening of the 
suffrage, an increased interest in the ballot, nominations by con- 
ventions, the advance of the spoils system, and rotation in 
office. Jackson was vociferous and the democracy of his day ran 
strongly into the channels which the framers feared. He led a 
new generation which knew not English rule or even the old Fed- 
eralists with their monarchist tendencies and their fears of mob- 
ocracy. As an indication of both the growth of the country and 
the increased interest in the suffrage, it is worth while to con- 
sider that only 10 per cent of the people voted in Jackson’s time 
as compared to about 30 per cent in 1928 and that Jackson’s total 
vote was less than Al Smith’s in New York City alone. 

Wilson is too close for a proper evaluation. Indeed there are 
too many Wilsons: the political theorist, the rhetorical democrat, 
the teacher of Congress, the man who kept us out of war, the 
great war-president, and the sick man who came back from 
Versailles. Munro sees Wilson who was neither the favorite of 
his party nor the choice of a majority of his countrymen enter 
the White House with a mind intent on carrying into practice 
certain theories which he had written into his books, Constitu- 
tional Government in the United States and Congressional Gov- 
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ernment. He had once written that: “The President is at liberty, 
both in law and conscience, to be as big a man as he can. His 
capacity will set the limit; and if Congress be overborne by him, 
it will be no fault of the Constitution.” And this was the type 
of President which Wilson became—a sort of prime minister who 
virtually initiated legislation. He led if he did not rule Con- 
gress until his collapse. Unlike Roosevelt, he did not always 
gauge public opinion, but he got action from Congress. He be- 
came the leader and he left the presidency with a control over 
the budget which must continue to increase the administration’s 
influence over legislation. Today more and more legislation can 
be traced to its source in the departments, and the President’s 
hand is more clearly seen in the passage of laws. Unfortunately, 
Wilson is remembered for his failure rather than for the accom- 
plishments of his administration: tariff legislation, income tax, 
Clayton Act, Federai Trade Commission, LaFollette’s Seamen’s 
Act, Adamson Law, the Jones Act for the Philippines, the Federal 
Reserve System, National Defence Act, Federal Land Bank, and 
really the Budget Bill. Professor Munro suggests the interesting 
question: Could Wilson have won the nation for his Treaty and 
Covenant if he had been able to reach the ears of the whole 
electorate by a national radio hook-up in 1919? With the in- 
tolerance of the classroom and the advice of men of like mind 
unto his own, Wilson found himself unable to impose his ideals 
on a people whom the war had cured of a great deal of idealism. 
In conclusion the author correctly observes: “Among the framers 
of the unwritten constitution, Mr. Wilson deserves an exalted 
place. He gave a new significance to executive leadership, vir- 
tually dictated the laws of the land, became the idol of oppressed 
nationalities everywhere, and showed the world that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is ‘at liberty to be as big a man as he 
can.’” 
Ricuarp J. Purcett, Pu.D (Yale). 





Music in the Junior High School, by Beatty, McConathy & Mor- 
gan. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


“Where the vanguard rests today, the rear shall camp tomor- 
row.” Yesterday this might have well been said of Educational 
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Methods, for, today, upon the frontier, the farthest outpost of 
Modern adaptation of schools to pupils, we find “Music in the 
Junior High School” by Beatty, McConathy and Morgan, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Co. This splendid book is written 
with a rare sympathy, and with a keen perception of the truth 
that “the school was made for the child, not the child for the 
school.” In the old days all children, genius and dolt alike, 
were, with infinite drudgery and spirit-breaking drill, subjected 
to the Procrustean methods of conformity to the same measure- 
ments. One for all and all for one monotonous intellectual stat- 
ure to which none, by “taking thought, could add one cubit.” 
Truly the world is finding its wings! As aviation has annihilated 
the long, tedious distances between geographic objectives, so the 
new Junior High Method eliminates the “letter that kills” and 
lets in the “spirit that quickens” through the psychological rather 
than the logical approach. Mind and soul, as well as “body are 
more than raiment.” 

“Over-emphasis on drudgery and drill are fatal to interest, 
and interest is paramount.” Instead of cultivating marvelous 
parrots, the Junior High develops individuals of which, like the 
leaves of Tillambrosa, “there are no two alike.” The Junior 
High Method is a short cut to realization, as practical as humane, 
with something akin to divine solicitude for the one as for the 
ninety-and-nine. The journey from Europe to America in the old 
sailing vessels, under propitious conditions was three months, 
under adverse, often six months of tragic sufferings. It was seven 
days by the “greyhounds of the sea,” the ocean liners, but on 
the wings of the Spirit of St. Louis forty hours! The Junior High 
is the Spirit of St. Louis! Bridging the gap from the old 8-4 
organization to the 6-3-3 plan is harmoniously modulating, effec- 
tively and expeditiously, each individual child to his own key, 
that key to which his soul was set by his Creator, Who gave him 
so many talents when He sent him upon his journey earthward— 
the key of that music to which his soul was set and out of which 
his life will be discord to himself and to others. 

The grades to the 6th may be safely applied while pupils are 
unfeathered fledglings of the nest but when they flutter upon its 
edge, each finds and uses its own wings, and its own direction 
of flight. The help given these initial drives of life and destiny 
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is “being about Our Father’s Business” It is helping “His King- 
dom Come and His Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Under the divinely inspired recognition of our duty to the indi- 
vidual child, we can only guess how many glorious stars are yet 
to rise upon the firmament of human achievement to glorify God 
by their adversity even as do the little leaves of the great forests 
of which there are no two alike! 
A Music Supervisor. 





Light and Shadow in Religious Life, by Rev. Otto Cohausz, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Laurence P. Emery. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1930. Pp. viii-+-458. Price, $3.00. 


Our English literature on the religious life has sometimes been 
criticized as lacking in balance. The authors, so it is charged, 
represent the religious life as one either of undisturbed peace or 
of unrelieved severity. We have often heard religious express 
the wish for a book that would describe the religious life in its 
objective reality, with its lights as well as its shadows. We 
believe that the present book will meet the wishes of many. 
The author speaks of the light in order to gladden the hearts of 
those who follow Christ in the cloister; and he speaks of the 
shadow in order to console and strengthen the religious on the 
gloomy days that are bound to come. 

Almost any chapter of the book will bear out our statement 
that the author observes proper balance and due moderation. But 
the chapter we liked best is the one on “Vocation and Its Mani- 
festation.” Even religious are often lacking a proper conception 
of what vocation really is. Hence they sometimes make serious 
blunders in discerning vocations. Again, they often lack discre- 
tion in dealing with those who are called to the higher life. All 
such mistakes might be avoided if they would heed the wise 
directions given by Father Cohausz. 

The book will prove useful to the religious of both sexes, but 
may prove helpful also to others who are striving for perfection. 
Priests, too, will find it helpful in the direction of souls and in 
giving conferences. 

However, while the book will serve a useful purpose it is at best 
only a translation, though an admirable one at that, and being 
written originally for religious of another country and race, it 
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brings out all the more plainly the fact that a book which would 
depict adequately the light and shadow in our American convents 
and monasteries, must needs be written by one who has lived 
under an American roof and amid an American environment. 
The publisher deserves credit for the attractive format; the 
print, paper, binding—all make the book very appealing as a 


vade mecum. 
Feuix M. Kirscu, O0.M.Cap. 





Liturgy the Life of the Church, by Dom Lambert Beauduin, 
O.S.B. Second and Revised Edition. Collegeville, Minn. : 
The Liturgical Press. 

In the preface to the second edition of Liturgy the Life of the 
Church, the author speaks of the “first expression of a yearning 
which the Holy Spirit was about to excite in the Church of 
Christ.” That yearning has become intensified in the hearts 
of those who began a few years ago to experience it and it has 
begun to be felt by many who at first could find in liturgy noth- 
ing attractive or satisfying. With this ever increasing desire 
and longing of the people to participate in the holy mysteries 
and in the solemn prayers of the Church, there follows naturally 
the prompting to seek the knowledge necessary for as full an 
understanding as possible of this wonderful treasury of Holy 
Church. 

Dom Beauduin’s booklet will be appreciated by those who are 
seeking such knowledge. It will serve both those who have 
begun and those who are beginning to study and to love the liturgy 
as “The expression in a solemn manner of the beliefs, the loves, 
the aspirations, the hopes and the fears of the faithful in regard 
to God.” 

After studying in Part I the fundamental principle of the 
liturgy, the sad consequences of the neglect of it and the great 
advantages to be derived from liturgical piety together with a 
short sketch of the Liturgical Movement, the reader is led to the 
consideration of other essential phases of the life of the Church 
and of souls. The study of the three chapters which constitute 
Part II of the booklet will dissipate many a misapprehension. 
The author is convincing in his treatment of the relation of 
liturgy to asceticism. He proves that a loss of liturgy is an 
equal loss of the notion of sacrifice among Christians, and there- 
fore a loss of Christian renunciation. 
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In the chapter entitled Liturgy and Prayer the author calls 
to his assistance the experiences of the Fathers of the Church 
to convince us that no more efficacious prayers can be found than 
those in the liturgy precisely because they were dictated by the 
Holy Ghost. Liturgy is considered as a help to mental prayer 
and as a guaranty of orthodoxy and of pure devotion. 

The book will not give joy or satisfaction to the casual reader. 
It must be studied; its contents must be reflected upon; it must 
be read and re-read before all the treasures hidden away in its 
111 pages can be discovered. 

This second edition of the book is reset in better type and its 
general appearance is more attractive than was the first edition. 

Sister M. Dominica, O.8.U., 
Louisville, Ky. 





The Spiritual Way, Books One, Two, Three and Four, 
by Mother Bolton. New York: World Book Company, 1929. 
Price, $.36, $.39, $.42, $.54. 

This little series of books satisfies a much needed want. It 
supplies not only copious material with which to experiment but 
also suggests methods of procedure in the use of the material. 
It is only experimentation—conducted by trained educators who 
have a perfect knowledge of the laws of mental development, 
who have a thorough grasp of genetic psychology—which will 
unlock the proper door and reveal an adequate method of impart- 
ing religious truth to the child mind in such a way that it can be 
assimilated by him and become a part of his very being. If 
religion means living for God, then, only that method, which will 
induce the individual instructed in it to live for God, is an effec- 
tive one. 

The ideal method would be that which secures the greatest 
correlation with the other subjects of the curriculum. The teach- 
ing of religion should not be isolated from the other branches 
taught the child. It should be the core subject, the integrating 
principle, uniting all the various subjects of the curriculum in a 
unitary whole. Until a method which does this has been devised 
and found to function successfully, many of our Catholic teachers 
will continue to use the Baltimore Catechism as the basis of their 
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instructions. To these teachers in particular The Spiritual Way 
‘will provide a splendid technique for vitalizing their religious 
teaching. 

The series consists of four books covering grades three to six 
inclusive, and a Manual for teachers. In the series the author 
discusses twenty topics based largely on the Baltimore Cate- 
chism. Book One contains four of these topics. Under the first 
topic, God the Creator, the difference between make and create 
is shown by appropriate examples, and from these the idea that 
God is the Creator of all things is developed. The concept of 
creature is next discussed, and following this are numerous ex- 
amples of the chief creatures of God on earth. 

Topic two, God Our Loving Father, prepares the way for 
teaching the third question of the Catechism, “Man is a creature 
composed of body and soul, and made to the image and likeness 
of God,” because by apt illustrations the child is led to see that 
he has within himself the power to think and to know, also to 
choose—powers which certain of God’s creatures do not possess. 
Next, the doctrine of Grace is introduced and is followed by a 
clear explanation of the soul and its powers. In topic three the 
concept that God is Almighty is developed by giving instances 
from the Scriptures where God’s power was exercised. The re- 
mainder of this topic is taken up with explaining the Lord’s 
Prayer. Topic four discusses the fact that God sees and knows 
all things. These explanations are vitalized by the introduction 
of a number of interesting stories that tend to clarify the import- 
ant truths that the author is trying to teach. 

Book Two covers topics five to nine inclusive. Here are 
discussed successively, “God’s image and likeness in man.” “Why 
God made us,” and “What we must do to save our souls,” heaven, 
hell and purgatory, the Commandments, original sin, mortal and 
venial sin and the relation between sin and suffering. In her 
treatment of these topics, the author presents the various truths 
in a manner calculated to elicit the interest of the children. 
Various stories are introduced to teach by concrete examples 
points that might otherwise remain obscure. 

Book Three includes topics ten to fourteen inclusive and 
covers quite succinctly and clearly the Church’s teaching on 
spirits, mysteries, the Holy Ghost, the Redemption, Our Blessed 
Mother, the Sacrifices of the Old Law and the Holy Sacrifice 
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of the Mass. Here again the author displays an accurate know- 
ledge of children by treating each subject in a very interesting — 
manner. 

Book Four is concerned mainly with explanations of the 
Church, the Sacraments, the virtues, the gifts and the beatitudes. 
Much of the material in this book could be utilized to great 
advantage in preparing adults for the reception of the Sacra- 
ments. In her treatment of the various subjects in this book 
the author uses the same charming style that rendered the prev- 
ious books so interesting. 

The Manual accompanying the series contains many interest- 
ing suggestions for the teacher. These suggestions comprise 
source material for each topic treated in the series, the author’s 
interpretation of the pictures used throughout, projects not taken 
up in the various books, besides many additional tests and 
problems. For the convenience of the teacher, the answers to 
the tests and problems are given in the Manual, as well as the 
correct references in “The Spiritual Way” for the various doc- 
trinal points of the Baltimore Catechism treated by the author. 

It is to be regretted that the tests interspersed throughout the 
series are not fewer and more comprehensive. One such test 
covering the material contained in a unit of work might be more 
reliable and undoubtedly would yield better results. The Gre- 
gorian Chant, introduced into the series and carried through the 
eight tones by means of well chosen verses, tends to emphasize 
the fact that music has always played a vital part in the normal 
functioning of religion in the lives of individuals. The illustra- 
tions throughout the several books are very appropriate and the 
coloring contained in them agrees with modern educational prac- 
tice. If the same colors were used in the covers an additional 
attraction to the books would be provided. The scope of the 
child’s project book could be extended if the answers in bold face 
type in the texts were recorded there instead. In the opinion of 
the reviewer the answer placed in the text which the child is to 
use destroys pupil initiative. Whether or not these books are 
appropriate for the grades for which the author recommends 
them can be determined only by experimentation. 

We sincerely trust that many of the teachers who experiment 
with this series, will publish their results that other teachers in 
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the field may profit by their experience. Is it too much to hope, 
also, that a few of these same teachers engaged in the important 
task of imparting religious truth to young minds may follow the 
example given by the author of this series, and make available 
for us other material and methods with which to experiment, 
with a view to improving our teaching of religion? 

Sister M. Eveenta Keaty, I.H.M., Px.D. 















Periodical Essays of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by George 
Carver. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1930. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Carver of the University of Pittsburgh has gathered 
here into a handy volume sixty-two essays from eighteenth- 
century periodicals. By restricting his choice to the essay in 
the strict sense he has been able to give his selections entire, 
which is preferable to attempting to cover a wider range by means 
of “extracts.” The authors represented are those that would 
most readily occur as representing this genre, together with some 
not so well known. Among the latter we may include two essays 
contributed by Pope to The Guardian. Now that interest in 
Pope seems to be on the increase a study of this writer’s prose 
is especially timely, as helping to solve (if it ever can be solved 
to everyone’s satisfaction) the vexing question whether he was 
truly a poet; though perhaps we shall never advance beyond the 
pregnant dictum of Francis Thompson: “Call his verse poetry or 
what you will, it is work in verse which could not have been done 
in prose.” 

The present collection seems intended for use in the lecture 
room but its utility is really wider. For, by one of those interest- 
ing mutations of taste we encounter so frequently in literary 
history, we are now entering on a period when to the recent 
abandonment of form is succeeding a return to the strict form and 
“classicism” of the eighteenth century. It would be indeed a pity 
were such a return; normal and wholesome in itself, to degen- 
erate into an opposite excess. That it shall not do so but shall be 
restrained within reasonable bounds, depends on the extent to 
which the true spirit of the eighteenth century is recaptured. A 
collection like the present can under the guidance of a skillful 
teacher aid greatly toward this desirable goal. 
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Some may take exception to the compiler’s admiration for 
what he calls “that precious heritage of the Renaissance, scepti- 
cism,” and may prefer to see in the eighteenth-century essay an 
expression of social rather than intellectual conditions. But 
these are points on which people will continue to differ; and after 
all, the essays themselves are there to bear their own witness. 

Epwin Ryan. 
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